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C7. TEACH them to know humility, and to crush their 
worldly arrogance, He took up the children, and folded 
them in His arms, and declared that of such is the kingdom 
of heaven. And we, therefore, if we would be the heirs of 
heaven, let us seek after this virtue with great earnestness. 
For this is the highest point of philosophy, to be simple and 
wise; this is the angelic life. For the soul of a little child is 
free from all diseases of the mind; he retains no memory 
of wrongs, but approaches those who have inflicted them 
as friends, and as if nothing had happened. 


St. John Chrysostom in Matins of the Feast of St. Jerome Aemilian. 
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Communist Strait Jacket 


By LOUIS BUDENZ 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


Nowe: has a true-to-life descrip- 
tion been presented of the mental 
concentration camp in America known 
as the Communist party. If I now at- 
tempt to depict this strange phenome- 
non, it is because as an edi- 
tor for an official communist 
publication, the Daily Work- % 
er, I had a vantage point { 
from which to study inten- 
sively the whole communist 
scene, 

The first requisite for a 
communist is to understand 
that he is serving Soviet Russia and no 
other nation or interest. Never will he 
be permitted to express one word of 
reservation or criticism of the Soviet 
government, its leaders or their deci- 
sions. Whatever they say or do is al- 
ways 100% right, and America can be 
right only by being in complete agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. Never, 
during the 25 years of its existence, has 
the Daily Worker deviated from that 
rule; never has it ceased to prostrate 


itself before the Communist leadership. 

The professional communist can’t 
be like the average American and say, 
“This may be good but there are fea- 
tures of it that are deficient.” If it is 

Soviet-spawned, he may say 

\OY, in effect, “This is infallibly 

kd, correct. There are no flaws in 

<<] it whatsoever. Anyone even 

% hinting at a flaw is to be de- 

nounced as a liar and a slan- 

derer of the Soviet Union.” 

The communist has to think 

through a method by which 

he can defend every act of the Soviet 

leadership and blacken the reputation 

of everyone daring to whisper that it 
may be wrong. 

The professional Red must next rec- 
ognize that his life and career may be 
secretly and repeatedly studied by So- 
viet agents. Records are kept of each 
membet in any kind of key post, just 
as they would be for those engaged by 
any other espionage system. When a 
member takes a new post, he must file 


*This Is My Story. 1947. Whittlesey House, McGraw Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. 379 pp. $3. 
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a complete mew biography. This is 
checked for new data and also to. see 
whether it differs from the ones pre- 
vieusly filed. In his biography he is 
required to list his relatives, where 
they were born and now live, their oc- 
~ cupations, and his relations with them. 
His entire personal and labor history 
must be given: previous marriages if 
any, his children, and his arrests in 
labor disputes. He must also give a 
complete accounting of his financial 
resources, the average salary he has 
received throughout his working life, 
any bonds or other property he ever 
owned, and what he now owns, if any- 


thing. He is expected to record his mo- 


tives for doing certain things if they 
are deemed important, and must list 
any organizations he has joined 
throughout his life. His party record 
must be given in detail. There is noth- 
ing left uncovered by these biogra- 


The secret Control commission is 
supposed to keep all these records. 
Every Communist party in the world 
has this commission, and its function 
is supposedly to discipline recalcitrant 
members. The commission personnel 
is hidden, in the sense that it is never 
made public, and sometimes members 
of the National committee vote for it 
without knowing the individuals, 
Often the membership of the Control 
commission is composed of persons 
whose names even the active National 
cemmittee members have not heard. 
From experience I learned that one of 
the chief functions of this commission 
is to keep undercover contact with 
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Moscow agents. Therefore, in addition 
to information that will help certain 
party work here, the records have one 
specific purpose. They are convenient 
card indexes to check sources of infor- 
mation for Soviet ends. 

Properly disciplined, the profession- 
al communist must always be ready to 
place himself at the command of any 
man of the mist who may show up. 
Out of nowhere, as though he became 
visible through a heavy fog, one of 
these men will suddenly float into the 
life of a comrade, introduced by some 
superior party member. Then will be- 
gin furtive meetings, and the comrade 
will be required to get certain informa- 
tion in the special field, community 
or group in which he lives and labors. 
Occasionally he may be given a vague 
hint of why the information is neces- 
sary, if that will expedite his getting 
it, but often he hasn’t the slightest 
notion, unless he can guess for himself. 

The men of the mist themselves fall 
into at least five categories. There are 
the actual members of the Soviet secret 
police, operating on American soil. 
They are “businessmen,” or “experts” 
or, as during the war, military men. 
Practically all of them are Russian- 
born, here ostensibly for trade-commis- 
sion purposes or some other legitimate 
end. They stay far away from any 
party office and also avoid the vicinity 
of the Russian consulate or embassy. 
Then, there are the “alias men” func- 
tioning in or around the party appara- 
tus. They may have positions of an 
executive character (dealing with 
funds or fund raising). 
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The “representatives of the CI” 
(Communist International)—or their 
later equivalents after the CI was sup- 
posedly abolished—comprise a third 
category. Their function is generally 
filled by one man at a time, and dur- 
ing that period he is in a rather power- 
ful position. He is the link, chain or 
_ transmission belt between the. general 

policies of the Soviet Union and its 
agent here, the Communist party. 

The other two groups of mystery 
men work in the open party itself. One 
group is made up of a core of a few 
men, all Russian-born, as far as I know, 
who remain in key posts no matter 
who is heading the party. Whatever 
changes occur in more public positions, 
these men quietly remain in about the 
same capacities and deal with such 
vital institutions as finances and de- 
fense of the party. They are tied in 
with the secret Control commission. 
In addition there are party executives, 
large or small, who are normally pub- 
lic but who may suddenly appear in 
the office of another comrade in a “con- 
fidential capacity.” 

A number of the sub-rosa comings 
and goings noted from the Daily 
Worker sanctum had to do with Latin 
America and Canada. The American 
party has been assigned the job of 
keeping Latin America in ferment 
against the U.S. Many of the quiet 
visits to my office were in connection 
with trips and secret messages back 
and forth into Mexico, South America, 
and Cuba. One of Foster’s first public 
letters after unhorsing Browder (pub- 
lished in Public Affairs of October, 
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1945) was a communication to Luis. 
Carlos Prestes, head of the Brazilian 
communists. In. the usual involved 
communist jargon, Foster assures 
Prestes that he should go to town in 
anti-American work and disruption. 
Prestes shortly thereafter issued a dec- 
laration that he would fight for the 
Soviet Union and against Brazil in any 
war of the Americas upon the USSR. 
A similar threat was uttered publicly 
by Diego Rivera, the mural painter, 
who has now returned to the Stalinist 
camp in Mexico. 

Communist shadows are constantly 
flitting back and forth across the Rio 
Grande, carrying messages harmful to 
the U.S. It is not for nothing that 
Latin America was once characterized 
by “Berger” as “the soft underbelly of 
the U.S. which can be opened up 
through a progressive Spain,” by 
which, of course, is meant a Red Spain. 

If the American communist is in a 
leading position he must do more than 
follow; he must be prepared to de- 
cipher “the communist code” and 
translate it accurately for the Red. ad- 
herents. This becomes almost second 
nature, and one gets fairly facile at it 
as the years roll by. It is a technique 
that should be better grasped by men 
in high posts in the American repub- 
lic. 


One of the chief ways of conveying 
the line and the tactics to be used is 
through the speeches and “reports” of 
the Soviet officials. These are given on 
every gala occasion and also at the 
various party congresses. They are then 
faithfully and fervidly echoed in the 
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“reports” and speeches of the Red 
leaders here. 

Communist reports are almost al- 
ways involved and long-winded. They 
begin by reviewing the scene in which 
the report is being made, and then pro- 
ceed to consider the “relation of 
forces”: what can be expected from va- 
rious circles, how “the people” will 
react, and how different groups can 
direct their activities. Then the specific 
activities are enlarged upon with many 
embellishments in “ideological phrase- 
ology.” The involved language is a 
splendid cover for orders about new 
propaganda and agitation on the part 
of Reds in countries other than Soviet 
Russia. For one thing, it permits the 
transmission of instructions for war- 
fare against a specified country with- 
out appearing to do so, and is there- 
fore most handy for conspiratorial 
purposes. It also gives the illusion of 
scientific analysis of social, economic, 
and political problems, the great alleg- 
ed cornerstone of Marxism. 

Naturally, the Kremlin cannot an- 
neunce by an open order to the Amer- 
ican communists that Soviet Russia in- 
tends to wage unrelenting war on the 
U.S. Instead, the Soviet communist 
documents will declare that “the U. S. 
is one of the leading aggressive im- 
perialist nations, lighting the fires of 
a new world war.” They will assail 
“the reactionaries in the U.S. who are 
inciting a new vendetta against the 
Soviet Union, which amounts to trea- 
son to the building of the peace.” And 
by similar prolix phraseology they will 
give definite instructions to American 
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Reds to create division in American 
ranks. 

In 1940 a study by Eugene Varga, 
the Soviet economist, appeared in the 
Communist International magazine 
(No. 4 of that year) entitled “Monop- 
oly Capitalism in the Second Imperial- 
ist War.” It was a purported analysis 
of the war economy of various coun- 
tries at the time the Soviet Union was 
lined up with Hitlerite Germany.. The 
piece came to a couple of definite con- 
clusions. One of them was, “The U.S. 
will emerge from the war with en- 
hanced economic power.” The other 
was, “The most decisive fact is that 
in the struggle between the two sys- 
tems, capitalism and socialism, the 
superiority of socialism will be consid- 
erably and rapidly increased.” To but- 
tress those conclusions a third was 
drawn from the prophecies of Lenin 
that “the proletarian revolution” ma- 
tures in war. 

To the active communist, the Soviet 
leadership was hinting, as it so fre- 
quently did before 1940, that war be- 
tween the U.S. and the USSR was 
“inevitable.” In that war, so the mes- 
sage in Varga’s lines read, the Soviet 
Union would “inevitably” be victo- 
“the superiority of social- 
ism” would be established. 

Such prophecies of the destruction 
of the U.S. were but a rehash of the 
resolution adopted in 1928 at the 6th 
congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional, which denounced the U.S. as 
“the Dollar Republic” and the “ex- 
ploiter of all other nations.” However, 
Varga’s words were quoted oftener 
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in the U.S. ‘because they were more 
conservative and sounded more like a 
“scientific analysis” than many of the 
others. 

An apt illustration of the stunted 
antellectual integrity resulting from 
unqualified devotion ‘to the Russian 
“code” can be found in what I call 
the “Strange Case of Comrade Den- 
nis.” The hero of this episode is Eugene 
Dennis, who in July, 1946, was made 
general secretary of the party. He was 
one of the loudest in adulation of 
Browder when the latter was in pow- 
er, and then, next to Foster, became 
the joudest in denunciation when 
Browder bit the dust. In the last Na- 
tional-committee mecting at which 
Browder appeared ‘in all: his glory, not 
long before his degradation, Dennis 
began his own report on the national 
scene with salute after salute to the 
chief. His first words were that he 
“identified” himself “with every word 
uttered by Comrade Browder, in this 
most magnificent report she thas ever 


made throughout his brilliant career.” — 


And he went on.from eulogy to eulogy, 
and reminded us that Browder was 
even undermining his health in the 
Red cause. Shortly afterward I was 
sitting in the Hank Forbes auditorium 
at communist headquarters, at the Na- 
tional-committee meeting of June, 
1945, listening to Dennis insist on the 
“liquidation of Browderism.” He 
made every indictment he could think 
of. What made his mental and moral 
acrobatics the more repulsive was the 
secret which lay back of them. Brow- 
der had originally been raised on high 


because he was Stalin’s man.and was 
supposed to embody the sacred gift of 
“Fiihrership” handed down by the 
masterminds of Moscow. But he was 
discarded and degraded when werd 
came through the French communist, 
Duclos, that the masters had no further 
use for ‘him. Dennis’ trapeze act was 
repeated by about 60 other members 
of the National committee in double- 
quick order. 

Such subservience cannot fail to af- 
fect all measurements of :personaliti¢es 
and principles. They are all blotted sut 
in the complete surrender of will to 
Moscow’s dictates. One illustration, of 
the thousands that could be given, will 
suffice. I choose it because the man 
involved has considerable education, 
prides thimself on being a music critic 
of extensive knowledge, and in general 
is acquainted with culture. He is Mil- 
ton Howard (draft name, Halpern) 
and he was a member of the editorial 
staff of the Daily Worker. When he 
was conscripted in 1943 and a farewell 
party was held in the garden at 432 
W. 18th St. in Manhattan, Howard- 
Halpern declared to the assembled 
party that writers on the paper should 
consider themselves as “valets to such 
leaders as Stachel, Browder, and Fos- 
ter, whose feet they are not worthy to 
embrace.” Though I was chairman of 
the affair, as an American I could not 
but feel deeply shamed by this servility, 
which any common man in the Middle 
West ‘would view with contempt. But 
that was not the chief offense against 
human dignity in this declaration 
which, incidentally, almost everyone 
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present applauded. Howard now as- 
sails the same Browder as “a traitor to 
the working class,” by which he means 
to the dictatorship of Soviet Russia. 
And he looks askance upon Stachel, 
who has been forced to admit that he 
“yielded too much to Browderism.” 
All this simply because the Kremlin 
has so decreed. 

The extreme intellectual degrada- 
tion to which communists must submit 
is illustrated by the latest chapter in 
the Browder story (up te November, 
1946). Consider the mental acrobatics 
required of a Red, first to cheer Brow- 
der to the echo on all occasions, then 
to consider him as “an enemy of the 
working class, the Soviet Union, and 
the communist movement,” and final- 
ly to accord him distinguished atten- 
tion as representative of the three big 
Soviet book trusts. This last position 
he obtained, as is generally known, 
by his trip to Moscow and his plea to 
Stalin and Molotov. The resuscitation 
of Browder as a trusted communist 
figure is in line with the Soviet dicta- 
torship’s set policy of keeping alive a 
conciliatory leader and a belligerent 
leader in every country. Each oné, on 
occasion, can then be pulled out of 
obscurity like a marionette on a string 
whenever Soviet policy requires the 
emergence of one puppet or the other. 

After all, the abandonment of stand- 
ards is to be expected in the agency of 
a country in which incense to Stalin is 
as thick as any ever offered to Hitler. 
The German communist writer, Peter 
Weiden, though a rather clever fellow, 
exclaimed of the Soviet Union, “from 


out of its midst arises and is constantly 
arising anew the incomparable type of 
man, the bolshevik. All the boldness 
and wisdom, the profundity of thought 
and the. greatness of achievement in- 
herent in the working class, merged 
and raised to singular perfection, is 
embodied in the person of Comrade 
Stalin.” To which he added, in a sort 
of orgy of ecstasy, “To become like 
Stalin!” 

All groups, movements and coun- 
tries have their leaders and heroes. 
But totalitarianism, whether red or 
brown, elevates the chief leader into 
something even more autocratic and 
all-knowing than the ancient Asiatic 
potentates. It produces a servility 
which stifles and stultifies. The Com- 
munist party in the U.S. aped the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union 
and elsewhere in following the Fahrer 
principle to the point of idolatry. After 
the fateful National-committee meet- 
ing which dethroned Browder, I asked 
two old-time party members, “How in 
the world did it happen that one man 
became so powerful as you say Ear! 
was?” Their answers were enlighten- 
ing. Both confessed, “We bowed and 
made obeisance to Browder because of 
what he represented. In our servility to 
him, we thought we were honoring 
the leader of the proletariat, Comrade 
Stalin, because Browder was supposed 
to convey Stalin’s ideas and his mag- 
nificent judgment to us comrades 
here.” No confession could be franker 
and none could be more damning to 
the Red strait jacket, which turns men 
of courage into Russian robots. 
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tremendous spring stir of 

earth life has quieted, and 
there have not yet appeared many evi- 
dences of the next great process in the 
seasonal cycle: the wheeling bird flocks 
and foraging chipmunks and bloom- 
ing goldenrod that are the tokens of 
the autumn. Midsummer-time is.a very 
quiet season, a kind of rest between 
the tremendous rhythms of renascence 
and subsidence, a drowsy season when 
birds sing seldom and small mammals 
keep close to the cool earth of their 
lairs, and the lives of almost all wild 
things are slowed and somnolent un- 
der the glaring sun. 

Almost the only activity that persists 
unabated ‘in this hot drowsy noon of 
the year is the activity of the insects: 
the cicadas that drone monotenously 
in the dusty-leaved treetops, the grass- 
hoppers that feed by millions and 
make their rasping music in the sun- 
baked fields. Particularly, now, is there 
one ceaselessly active insect that in- 
trudes into the consciousness of all of 
us. It hums persistently around us in 
these humid dusks and breathless mid- 
nights, making a tiny shimmering of 
sound that is perhaps the mest char- 
acteristic voice of this comparatively 
veiceless season, and it extracts ingen- 


E is an interim season. The 





Gimme some skin 


iously from us a good many drops of 
blood. 

The tiny humming mosquito whose 
dancing flight makes so omnipresent 
a sight and sound in our hot summer 
darkness begins its life as an infinites- 
imal egg, elongated, rounded at the 
tips, that is joined with a quantity of 
other eggs to ferm a kind ef micro- 
scopic raft, The little egg. group is 
deposited by the female mosquito upon 
the surface ef water. The water she 
seeks out must always be smooth and 
sheltered: the quiet surface of little 
pools apart from the main current of 
slow brooks, or the murky, unruffled 
water that covers swampland, or some- 
times the kind of stagnant accumula- 
tion that gathers in rain barrels, and 
the little egg cluster she deposits floats 
upon the placid surface like a Kittle 
drift ef pollen. It must float there, in 
the warm summer season, for about 
two days. At the end of that time, if 
the eggs have not been swallowed by 
minnow or stickleback or any of the 
other myriad enemies which beset all 
phases ef mosquito life, cach egg cap- 
sule opens and there emerges from it 
the mosquito’s larva. 

A mosquito larva can live, like a 
fish, only in water. Its minute seg- 


“Lives Around Us, 1942. Creative Age Press, 11 E. 4406 St. New York City. 221 pp. £2. 
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mented body quickly perishes without 
moisture. But, unlike a fish, it requires 
air from the water’s surface and cannot 
remain long submerged. From time to 
time, of course, the larva descends into 
the murky depths of its stagnant birth 
pool to feed on the small particles of 
organic matter suspended there or to 
sweep into its primitive mouth, by 
means of brush-like appendages, bits 
of the bottom sediment or fragments of 
plant life; and sometimes, too, it is 
sent diving by an alarm aroused by a 
passing shadow in the outer world. For 
use on such occasions as these it is 
equipped with little flat organs on its 
last body segment that serve briefly the 
function of gills. 

But for the most part the larva must 
procure air directly from the outer 
world above the water. Through the 
whole length of its body, for that pur- 
pose, run two main tracheae, air tubes 
that communicate with a branching 
network of other lesser ones that sup- 
ply every part of the body. The central 
tracheae extend out, in the form of a 
projection like a little tube, from the 
next to the last segment of the larva’s 
abdomen; and at the end of the tube 
there are little movable flaps that con- 
stitute a valve. As the larval mosquito 
moves through the depths of its stag- 
nant pool in search of food, the valve 
flaps of its breathing tube remain tight- 
ly closed; they seal shut like the nostrils 
of a submerging otter. But when the 
larva is at rest, in its normal fashion, 
it lies just underneath the surface and 
thrusts up the breathing tube, opened, 
into the outer air. ‘The flaps which seal 





the tube when under water are now 
opened and spread out, extended at 
right angles, to form a float which 
keeps the larva from sinking. Head 
downward, breathing tube protruded 
into the air: this is the habitual posi- 
tion of our northern mosquito, Culex, 
during its larval stage. 

The mosquito larva remains a larva 
for a week or two, in summer weath- 
er, and then its development is com- 
plete and it is ready to assume pupal 
form. It now acquires two breathing 
tubes on the thorax instead of the 
abdomen, and it assumes a curled posi- 
tion and ceases to take food. For four 
or five days it stays thus, leaving the 
water surface for quick darting dives 
into the depths whenever danger 
threatens, taking in air through its 
extruded tubes, and undergoing the 
final inner chemistry which is forming, 
inside its pupal case, the scaled wings 
and feathery-whorled antennae of 
adulthood. Then at last the pupa skin 
splits open lengthwise along the back, 
and the mature mosquito creeps out 
from the fissure. It uses the pupa skin 
as a float while it dries its wings, perch- 
ing on the bobbing little husk and 
turning slowly around and around, 
like a newly hatched butterfly, to let 
the air play on its flaccid tissue. Within 
an hour it is dry and strong and is 
ready to fly off, with its curious whin- 
ing little music, in search of food. 

Were all mosquitoes males, the hu- 
man race would doubtless pay them 
small attention. The buzzing of mos- 
quito wings, which we now so at- 
tentively remark in the summer quiet, 
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would not be more meaningful than 
the flutter of sphinx’ moths around our 
phlox beds or the dim drone of locusts 
in the cloverfields. For the: male mos- 
quito’s foods are vegetable saps and 
juices; his life impinges not at all on 
human life; he remains an unnotice- 
able and harmless frequeuter of mead- 
ow grass and underbrush. It is only 
the female mosquito that has an ap- 
petite for animal blood, and an ap- 
paratus for procuring it. The appetite, 


as no venturer outdoors in summer can: 


fail to know, is enormous; the ap- 
paratus for its satisfaction is intricate 
and formidable. 

The female mosquito’s proboscis is a 
flexible and fleshy tube, grooved above, 
which terminates in two tiny lobes that 
serve as feeling organs to assist her in 
selection of the most advantageous 
puncture site. Within the groove of the 
proboscis, the labium, are sheathed six 
needle-keen stylets, serrated and tipped 
with points like lancets. These, not the 
exterior proboscis itself, are used in the 
adroit tapping of the blood streams of 
foxes and deer and human beings. 
When the mosquito has discovered a 
propitious feeding site, she presses her 
proboscis against it until the external 
sheath is bent back and the stylets 
which lie in the groove of it are allow- 
ed to plunge into the flesh. Upon the 
uppermost of the piercing organs, the 
labrum, there is a tiny trough or chan- 
nel, and through this groove the blood 
of the victim is drawn up. 

So tiny and quick is the mosquito’s 
puncture that in itself it would cause 
no distress to a man or animal. The 


MOSQUITO: TIME 


. 





distress is caused by a quite different 
operation which: the mosquito per- 
forms simultaneously with her blood- 
sucking. As she draws in the blood 
through the groove:in the labrum, she 
pours out also the secretion of her 
salivary glands. The fiercely irritant 
spittle flows through a tube in another 
of her stylets, the hypopharynx, and 
she injects it deep into the site of the 
wound. Its purpose is to delay, until 
her feeding is completed, the pers, he 
tion of the blood. 

For only a few weeks or months in 
the hot-noon season of the year are our 
woods and. fields thronged with mos- 
quitoes. For that little while they. are 
everywhere, dancing in clouds when- 
ever the air is warm and windless and 
not too brightly sunny, depositing their 
eggs in countless still backwaters, trav- 
eling incessantly on humming wings 
in search of the fresh blood of men or 
animals or even birds. For a few weeks 
they throng all the outdoors; and then 
they are gone. Gone where? Great 
multitudes of them, of course, have 
died violently, as larval victims of trout 
and sunfish and the nymphs of dragon 
flies, or as adult victims of bats or 
chimney swifts. 

The males, with the coming of the 
first frost, have reached the natural 
end of their life cycles. They creep to 
the undersides of twigs and leaves, 
numb and motionless, and presently 
die. But the disappearance of the fe- 
males is only a disappearance into hid- 
ing. At the end of the summer they 
seek out sheltered places, cavities in 
rotted trees, caves, the cellars of houses, 
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and congregate there im enormous 
hardes of fifty or a hundred thousand 
to hibernate. Before retreating inte the 
winter lair, they have been fertilized. 
They wait only the return of warm 


days to fly forth once more,.big with 
eggs, and resume the tremendous per- 
petuation of their species and the cease- 
less hunt for warm-skinned feeding 


greunds. 


ee = ll 
Mass on Iwo Jima 


was a February Friday 

two years ago when 
five heroes raised the 
flag atop blood-crimsoned 
and body-strewn Mount 
Suribachi, and Father 
Charles Suver, S.J., cele- ; 
brated Mass on the rim of 
the volcano. The Ellens- 
burg, Wash., priest told in 


Seattle how it happened that ei five 


heroes raised the flag and thrilled mil- 
liens via Joe Rosenthal’s epic Associat- 
ed Press. photograph, and of how that 
incident led to his saying Mass across 
from the point where the Stars and 
Stripes were streaming. 

A young warrior—his name was 
George—suggested in a soft southern 
draw! that “if we can steal a flag, Pl 
raise it when we get to the top” (and 
he grinned at the padre). 

“If you can steal a church pennant, 
Father, I’ll hoist it above the flag. . . .” 

“Fine,” bargained Father Suver, 
“and if you do that, I'll say Mass up 
there—” 

Well, they took the peak, and the 
flag from an LST was raised—but 
without the church pennant, fer none 
was available—while the priest watch- 
ed from a shell hole. 

And then.a little congregation gath- 
ered on the rim of the volcano—around 






25. weary men, with the 
chaplain in their midst. In 
the crater lay a Japanese 
Zero plane. 

It was windy up there 
{ - on the crest of Suribachi, 

ef the priest recalls, and two 
of the boys held up a pon- 
cho as a screen. In the dis- 


Sih tance came the sound of 


firing in the caves where there were 
still some enemy troops, but it was 
comparatively quiet up there on the 
mountain top. 

Donning khaki vestments, made for 
him by a Protestant, the padre made 
the sign of the cross— 

“In nomine Patris, et filii, et spiritus 
sancti...” 

The boys knelt— 

“T will go to the altar of God,” said 
the priest in Latin. 

“To God, the joy of my youth,” 
breathed some of the boys... 

And what became of George, the 
young machine gunner, with the 
southern accent and the idea? 

“He was shot through the back,” re- 
called Father Suver. “I next saw him in 
division hospital. The doctor said if he 
pulled through he would be paralyzed. 
And I saw him again in Hawaii. I 
never knew what became of him after 
that...” 


Bather Suver quoted in an AP dispatch in the Spokane Spokesman Review (30 March 47). 




















Where injidelity sears 


Hard Work in Nigeria 
By an Augustinian Missionary 
. Condensed from Good Counsel* 


incE I came home from the 
mission in Nigeria I have 
been asked repeatedly what 
makes the work so hard there. 
Well, it’s not merely the climate. 
The sun is a deadly enemy, but 
can be avoided. It’s not the food 
merely: men are happy on worse 
in many parts of the world. Not 
the loneliness: a man with a full 
mind can find company in any- 
thing. Those three things, and 
others, conspire, but there is something 
else which above all makes life hard. 
To clear decks, one must survey 
some history. At the beginning of the 
19th century practically all Northern 
Nigeria was still pagan. But a strange 
people from the desert and beyond had 
filtered in with their cattle, and settled 
down and grown powerful. These 
were the Fulanis, tall, slim men and 
women with brown skins and beauti- 
ful features, whose origins were lost. 
Some say they are one of the Lost 
Tribes of Israel, some that they are 
an ancient white race from the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Wherever they 
came from, they were, and are, a race 
of born diplomats, suave and subtle, 
and, though living in what Europeans 
might call primitive conditions, pos- 
sessed of the courtly graces, as well as 


other characteristics, of a rather well- 








developed oriental civilization. 

They were, and are, Moham- 
medans. At the beginning of the 
last century, their spiritual lead- 
er, Sheik Usmanu, son of Fodio, 
called.a holy war against the de- 
based Muslim and pagan tribes 
in the North. Zeal for religion 
lighted the fires, lust of loot kept 
them burning. The Fulanis had 
unity, organization, cavalry, and 
“> in 50 years had more than half 
Nigeria and beyond’ under their heels. 
Those pagans who submitted became 
followers of the Prophet at the point 
of the sword; those who dwelt near 
mountains simply climbed up and 
stayed there, building their huts, and 
farming timidly on the slopes. 

The raiding and harrying for slaves 
and loot went on until the British oc- 
cupation at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. The British found the Fulanis 
in power, with an organized system 
of law and government. They said, 
“Here is a government ready to our 
hand. Let us, having cleaned it up, 
keep it, and rule indirectly through 
these Fulanis, thus preserving the 
native genius and institutions of the 
people until they are able to rule them- 
selves.” This is called indirect rule. 

Therefore, today, in my corner of 
Northern Nigeria, you have a Fulani 


*St. John’s Priory, Jobn’s Lane, Dublin Ireland. April-June, 1947. 
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Emir ruling under direction, with his 
district chiefs and subchiefs, his judges 
administering Koranic law, and his 
scribes and tax collectors, Fulanis all. 
They and their followers have all the 
prestige, power, and wealth that a 
superior civilization brings. 

On the other hand, you have the 
pagans, greater in numbers but poor 
and despised, some of whom still live 
on the mountains, though the greater 
part have come down to the plains. 

They feel the pull of the superior 
Moslem culture. If a pagan is ambi- 
tious and would rise in the world, he 
naturally turns Moslem. He has only 
to give up beer and learn by heart a 
prayer in Arabic which he does not 
understand, promise to say it three 
times a day, don the Fulani gown (one 
of the most beautiful of garments), and 
he steps into a superior caste, becomes 
a son of Mohammed and Allah, and 
is made certain thereby of heaven and 
many wives. 

Mohammedanism draws by appeal- 
ing to the pride in man, and makes 
more converts in these times of peace 
than in the old days of war. It is the 
wine of life to the convert to condemn 
his pagan brethren. 

The young priest who volunteers for 
the mission has drunk in 1500 years of 
Catholicism with his mother’s milk. 
He cannot imagine a world in which 
there is no Catholicism. He has never 
felt icy winds of contempt for his re- 
ligion and way of life. The fight for 
the faith in his own country is a far- 
off story which stirs his blood, but still, 
a far-off story. He has read of the rise 
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and fall of Islam as something from 
another world, something which does 
not concern him. He does not realize 
that one can point to a belt thick as the 
northern half of the African continent 
and run it across the Middle East, ta- 
pering down India and the Malayan 
Archipelago and up the China coast, 
and say “That is Islam, fallen but not 
dead” (and indeed, if Mr. Belloc is to 
be believed, slumbering but soon to be 
awakened). 

In his theological studies, the priest 
deals intellectually, and probably effi- 
ciently, with the ghosts of heretics 
from Nestorius to the present, but they 
remain ghosts, and with a little study 
he can shoo them away. And all the 
time he is living a sheltered life, with- 
out the responsibility of making deci- 
sions other than those concerning his 
own soul; his people see that he does 
not lack food and clothing nor a house 
in which to pursue his studies, and his 
superiors administer his affairs. 

He is ordained, comes out, and, “Sure 
he’s a grand young priest, God bless 
him,” and so he is. If he does works 
of supererogation, if he should go so 
far as to care for the sick and tie up 
with his own hands the wounds and 
ulcers of the poor people of the streets, 
“Sure the man is a saint, God bless 
him!” 

The thing to remember is that, being 
surrounded by sympathetic Catholic 
people, he gets a quick appreciation 
of his works, and, leaving aside the 
supernatural, he gets a quite human 
payment in love and gratitude which 
encourages him to keep going. 
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Now, bail him out alone over a 
pagan village in Nigeria. His first 
thought on danding is of Ruth amid 
the alien corn—for the first time he 
understands the line. He feels that he 
has fallen into something inimical and 
alien, outside his ken, something 
strange in an absolute sense. He has 
traveled 5,000 miles from heme and 
seems as well to have stepped into a 
new dimension. He is not wanted. He 
came with simple love and hope, with 
high seriousness, and finds strange 
men in a strange land, with mocking 
grins and cynical sidelong looks. This 
is a new thing, to be contemned by 
the contemptible. 

He does not, thinking of the faith 
and the tremendous tradition behind 
him (and of what a fine fellow he is), 
say, “Very well, let these people go 
to the devil.” The devil would take a 
very literal interpretation of that. Be- 
ing of sturdy caliber, he says, “Very 
good! An order was issued some time 
ago to get out and teach all nations. 
This is where we start.” 

And Palestine is enacted all over 
again. 

In his village he finds the majority 
pagans, primitive in respect to clothes, 
houses, and tools, but in their minds 
complex as the white man; on the 
whole, however, jolly fellows, with the 
natural virtues of happiness and light 
beer, song, and dance. He finds an 
elite of superior youths who have be- 
come half-baked Moslems, donned the 
gown and broken the beer pots, hard- 
ened their faces with pride, and ac- 
quired a ring of contempt in their 





laughter. He finds the local scribe and) 
taxgatherer to be a charming and su- 
percilieus Fulani trailing clouds of 
glory, polite and winning, who very 
naturally honors his owa religion and 
culture, and has no wish to see his pri- 
vate pastures spoiled. 

Our young priest very logically puts 
the Gospels into practice. He sets to 
work on the pagans, works with his 
hands as an example of Christian hu- 
mility, visits their sick, and with his 
own hands, the hands of a white man, 
washes their sores and ulcers, teaches 
if they will let him, and on occasion 
preaches. 

As a result he is mocked. He loses 
prestige. The lips of the Moslem youth 
curl more. That a white man should 
so debase himself as to wash pagan 
ulcers, or Moslem, for that matter! 
The very man whose ulcer he has 
cured thinks him a fool for doing it 
for nothing. The woman whose infant 
he has saved asks him, “Now what 
present are you going to give me?” 
and is annoyed at getting none. He 
learns that the primitive African re- 
spects only pride, pomp, and power. 
The only white man he sees is the dis- 
trict officer, who, as his office demands, 
very properly goes about attended by 
all the large effects that troop with 
majesty. 

Now, if you are simple enough 
preach to the table and tie up the 
wounds on its legs and get no response, 
you are not surprised. If you do like- 
wise to a man, and get no response, 
you may still be not too much surpris- 
ed, But if the response you get is mock- 
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ery and contempt, you are apt to be 
hurt, and hurt badly, unless you are 
very tough or have your base on Cal- 

And so, our priest begins to ponder. 
His mind goes back to home and the 
easy praise and gratitude, and assesses 
it. He begins to understand the words, 
“Without Me you can do nothing,” 
and how nothing, after all, is nothing. 
He begins to appreciate the people 
who pray for the missions. 

He keeps on. He goes “downtown” 
of an evening and the Moslem youths 
in nightgowns leer at him from cor- 
ners. He knows that when he has 
passed they will crack jokes about him. 
He may react very humanly and wish 
to knock their blocks off. But if he 
entertains that idea it will infect and 
blind him and he will be in the first 
stage of being “got down,” so he smiles 
and speaks a few words and passes on. 

The scribe had a bad sore on his leg. 
Father cleans it and bandages it, and 
the scribe, with true Fulani courtesy, 
gives thanks and makes him a present 
of a cock. They have a chat about life, 

He passes on to the compound of a 
big man, a pagan, whose boys are not 
coming to school. A month before he 
had tended this man’s sick child. 

“Why aren’t Omaru and Adamu 
coming to school?” 

“T tell them to go every day, but 
they won’t hear me.” 

The priest comes out and meets his 
own cook, Michael. “Well, Michael, 
did you try to get Omaru and Adamu 
to come to school?” 

“I try, Father, but I no get them. 
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Their father say he no want them go 
to school again because this mission 
school be bad school. Boy learn there 
only the thing which send him to hell 
fire.” 

“And who tells their father this 
thing?” 

“The scribe, he tell him all this, and 
he make fire outside his compound 
every night since Father came, and he 
do teach boys Koran palaver. And 
them boys they say they will not go 
to mission school again. They say it 
no be good school because Father do 
teach lie.” 

All very natural, and to be expected. 

The priest’s mind goes back to Pal- 
estine and the plain Jews, who believed 
the scribes and Pharisees rather than 
the Lord who had done them many 
good works, These are only the condi- 
tions under which he is asked to work. 
But it is a long way from home. 

He walks back, and coming through 
the market place sees the scribe en- 
gaged in prayer, facing and bowing 
towards Mecca, while behind him the 
20 or so new followers of the Prophet 
do likewise. His prayers finished, the 
scribe walks in stately fashion to his 
compound, still telling his beads. 

At the mission the priest calls for 
his bath water. Michael brings it in. - 
“Well, Michael, do you think we ever 
get Christian in this country?” “Yes, 
Father, some time. Father done work 
hard, and now it be God His palaver.” 

And so the days go by and lengthen 
into months, and the months into 
years, and just so he must take his 
daily punishment smiling, and come 
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back for more, a fool for Christ’s sake. 

‘He may be the holiest and the tbest, 
but it may get him down. And if he 
has to go home, and somebody says 
“The country got him down,” well, 
that’s what has happened—the climate, 
food, loneliness, and this as well. 

But, if he can take it (which has 
nothing to do with courage and will 
power), if his make-up ‘happens to be 
elastic and tough, if he can bend with- 
out breaking, if he can burst into roars 
of laughter at the whole business, he 
will live to see some fruit, to see his 
pagans growing to like him and miss 
him when he goes, and his Moslems 
seeking to honor him, to see his ‘boys 
blossoming under his care into Chris- 
tians and apostles, and the first green 
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sheots of a tiny Christendom arising. 

But as Michael says, it is God's busi- 
ness, and when He wishes He can give 
the increase with a turn of the hand. 
Until that day the missionary will live 
on his Mass, sustained ‘by naked faith 
and the statement of St. Paul that “He 
died for each one of us,” which means 
that Christ thinks so much of even 
one single seul that He would die for 
it. Therefore, if even-one dying infant 
can be caught and sent up with a Bap- 
tism, every sacrifice has been ‘worth 
while. The day may come when yearly 
Baptisms are numbered by tens of 
thousands, as they are in other parts 
of Nigeria. If that be so, then all thanks 
to the Fathers who “done work hard” 
until Ged teek a hand. 


& 














Special Delivery 


|: 1729 a merchant left his home in Spain for distant Peru. His wife wrete 
him several letters, but never received a reply. Taking her troubles to St. 
Anthony of Padua, she wrote another letter and placed it in the hands of the 
saint’s statue in the Franciscan church at Oviedo, Spain, and prayed for its 
safe delivery. 

Some time later she returned to the church. In the hands of the statue 
she found a reply from her husband, which also contained several pieces of 
gold. Soon she learned that a young Franciscan friar had found her letter, 
had delivered it personally to the husband in Peru and brought back the 
answer. The description of the friar tallied with that of St. Anthony himself. 

That’s the story. According to Father drenacus Herscher, O.F.M,, St. 
Bonaventure college librarian and noted historian, the letter bearing the date of 
July 23, 1729, still is preserved in Qviedo, Spain. And from this legend, Father 
Herscher says, grew the custem ef inscribing S..4.G. on letters and sealing 
mail with St. Anthony Guide stamps. NC.W.C, (18 May 47). 








Ladies in the know: 


Six Babies Find a Home 


By 


MARY CATHERINE COLLIER. 


r’s bath time at the Beard- 
<>“ more’s. Mother Gertrude hus- 
tles into the front bedroom and starts 
a genial line of chatter with the small 
occupants. 

“Well, who wants to be first this 
time? Not you, Myra, you’re too busy 
playing with that big toe. Never saw 
such a rubber-jointed child. She'll be 
off with the circus some day, won’t 
she, Tommy?” 

She moves on to the next crib, leav- 
ing six-months-old Myra gurgling hap- 
pily in her pretzel position. Tommy is 
displaying the superiority of his ten 
months by climbing the side of his 
crib. He is agreeably ready for a change 
of scene. 

“You look too anxious, fella.” Ger- 
trude ruffles his hair and moves on to 
the third crib, by the window. “Now, 
how’s my little broomstick rider?” she 
exclaims, as she scoops the fragile, 
scrawny girl child from her crib. With 
her pale, pinched face and straggly 
black hair, tiny Susan would .indeed 
remind one of a miniature witch. 
“We'll soon fix that, my little one,” 
says: Gertrude. “In six weeks we'll 
have you looking like a new woman.” 
(And the fact is, they will.) 

On the way to the upstairs kitchen 
with Susan in her arms, Gertrude al- 
most collides with Mother Barbara, 


coming out of the back bedroom. She, 
too, is carrying a diapered bit of hu- 
manity. Two others are making pleas- 
ant, well-baby sounds in the room she 
just left. The women get busy, and 
soon six children, ranging in age from 
one to ten months, have been bathed 
and played with and made comfy. 

In the Beardmore household there 
are always six babies. Six babies and 
two mothers. Yes, a most unusual 
household. But healthier, happier ba- 
bies, and more cheerful mothers will 
not be found anywhere. Because nei- 
ther Gertrude nor Barbara has ever 
been married, they are excellent proof 
for the argument that a woman does 
not have to bring a child into the 
world to be a good mother. In fact, 
the job they are doing is necessary be- 
cause some real mothers have been un- 


: able or unwilling to care for their own, 
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The Beardmore sisters, who live in 
McKeesport, Pa., are licensed foster 
mothers employed by the Conference 
of Catholic Charities, the Catholic 
child-placing agency of Pittsburgh. 
Some of the children they care for are 
with them because of difficulties at 
home, which will eventually be 
straightened out. The little ones will 
then be returned to their parents or 
relatives. But most of the babies are 
there because they are homeless, or 





























§ have been released by unmarried moth- 


ers for adoption. 

Under the agency program, infants 
who are available for adoption must 
be cared for and studied for a period 
of ten months to one year. During this 


| time there are periodic physical exami- 


nations by the pediatrician, and intel- 
ligence tests by the agency psycholo- 


‘J gist. When the agency is satisfied that 


a child is adoptable, the baby is placed 
in its new, permanent home, complete 
with the regulation number of parents, 
one of each kind. This is what the 
Beardmores refer to whimsically as 
“graduation,” and though their own 
impulse is to shed a few tears, they 
know that even a year-old child can 
be upset by the emotionalism of an 
adult, and so never fail to make it a 
happy event for the child, Each little 
one that gets its start with the Beard- 
mores leaves that temporary home 
with an experience of love and affec- 
tion behind, as well as before it. 

This is why the “Beardmore babies” 
are never apathetic, a characteristic of 
many who have been given adequate 
physical care, but little else. In addi- 
tion, the youngsters also receive the 
personalized attention that modern 
doctors tell us is necessary for a child’s 
full development. Because the two fos- 
ter mothers really love babies, each 
child gets its share of fondling, play- 
ing, affection, not as a matter of rou- 
tine, like a dose of oil, but unpremedi- 
tatedly, on impulse, the way a young 
mother plays with her new baby. 
Schedules are followed, but not rigidly. 

There is an atmosphere of relaxed 
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ease about the whole business, and you 
feel it the minute you enter the house. 
Recently, I had the privilege of being 
on the scene when a new baby arrived 
from the hospital. The foster mothers 
knew the baby was coming that day, 
but they had not been told there would 


‘be a “guest” along. As I followed the 


worker up ‘the stairs it struck me that 
the house was very quiet, considering 
that there were five babies there, and: 
I concluded they must all be asleep. I 
soon discarded that idea. 

The first thing I saw on entering the 
apartment was a barrage of three pairs 
of very bright eyes covering our ar- 
rival from the next room. Two of the 
babies, twin brother and sister, were in 
the first crib just inside the door. A 
little boy with a big grin and a deter- 
mined cowlick was behind them in the 
second crib. All three were standing 
up, bouncing and wiggling like pup- 
pies when we spoke to them. Little 
Cowlick, a husky lad, would have had 
his crib out to meet us if its legs had 
not been prudently tied against the 
wall. He kept it moving rhythmically 
all the time, as his strong little arms 
and body pulled against the bars. 

The third crib was on the opposite 
side of the room, out of the line of 
vision through the doorway. The twin 
girl belonged in that one, but during 
“awake hours” she was allowed to 
share her brother’s so as not to miss 
anything. These three were the older 
babies, all ready for graduation any 
time now. Little Cowlick was sched- 
uled to leave the next day. 

While I was held fascinated by the 
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three young actors, the foster mothers 
were busy undressing the new baby 
and exclaiming over him. “Isn't ‘he 
beautiful?” Barbara said, while Ger- 
trude and the worker laughed heartily. 
“She thinks they're all ‘beautiful, no 
matter what,” Gertrude explained. 

I began to see what she meant. With- 
out the ‘layers of soft pink ‘blankets in 
which he had come from the hospital, 
the new one was beginning to look 
less attractive. By the time he was 
stripped to his damp diaper, there was 
no doubt that this was a very puny 
baby. The hospital had reported that 
he was not keeping his food down and 
had recommended frequent feedings. 

While Barbara changed and dressed 
the baby, Gertrude was preparing his 
formula. Soon he was in Barbara’s 
arms, quietly taking his bottle, as we 
wandered into the next room to see 
the two little ones there. 

They were five and six months old, 
a boy and a girl, both just waking from 
their afternoon nap. They seemed 
pleased to have company, and were 
both very amiable as long as we gaye 
them our full attention. But after we 
began admiring the furnishihgs of the 
room—Gertrude’s deft touch with a 
paint brush and amusing animal de- 
cals was evident everywhere—the little 
girl began to give out with a wail that 
I, in my ignorance, thought was pique. 
But no; it was immediately interpreted 
as a hunger cry, and Gertrude inter- 
rupted our tour of inspection long 
enough to fill a warm bottle and feed 
it to the hungry one, who went to 
work on it at once. 
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All this started some years a 
when Gertrude, who had sdoreye tell 
the homemaker, agreed to provide 
bara was at that time a public-health 
nurse, and her training was a valuable 
aid when the two women decided te 
undertake this work on a larger scale, 
As the agency’s need for foster homes 
increased, they began moving thei 
personal furniture downstairs, piece by 
piece, to make room for the ever-grow- 
ing items of baby furniture. Today 
there are three cribs in the front bed 
room and three in the back. The sisters 
sleep in the middle room, alert as any 
real mother to baby cries during the 
night. A small kitchen and ‘bathroom 
complete the apartment. The wemen 
have their own living room and kitch- 
en-dining room downstairs. A married 
brother occupies the remainder of the 
downstairs apartment. 

The babies usually arrive at the age 
of ten days, right from the hospital, 
and remain with the foster mothers 
until their own families can provide a 
home or until they are adopted. To 
date the sisters have “graduated” 19 
youngsters, all of them the picture of 
health. This is not ‘hearsay; anyone 
who visits the Beardmores can prove 
it to his own satisfaction by leafing 
through the graduation book. In it 
there is an cight-by-ten photograph of 
each child, taken shortly before #t was 
ready to leave the foster home. This 
is Gertrude’s way of easing the pain 
that inevitably comes on parting with 
a child that had made its place @ 
their hearts. 
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Even little Susan, the most pitiful 
infant the mothers ever had, finally left 
the home looking as chubby and happy 
as any of the rest. On arrival she had 
been a “premie” weighing less than 
five pounds, and so tiny that none of 
the regulation baby clothes came near 
fitting her properly. Barbara set to 
work and made a complete set. of 
thimble-sized garments, which includ- 
ed stockings that were fashioned by 
cutting down an infant-size pair to 
something that would fit a tiny doll. 

Many other things the foster moth- 
ers do, which would not be required 
either by law or the special regulations 
of a child-care agency. Their enormous 
campassion was aroused some time 
ago when they received a baby whose 
mother was. in an advanced stage of 
tuberculosis and had about six months 
to live. The baby had been taken to 
the Beardmores shortly after birth, 
while the mother was returned. to the 
sanitarium. She was to be deprived of 
the meager solace even of visiting her 
baby. But every week this mother re- 
ceived a letter from the infant daugh- 
ter she loved and wanted so much. 
“See, mommy,” it would say, in sus- 
piciously adult handwriting; “here is a 
picture of me all dressed to go for a 
ride in the car. I’m a good girl and 
gained two pounds this week.” Or 
later on, “My foster mothers tell me 
Pm not very sociable right now. You 
see, I’m getting a tooth.” 

The doctors were right, and this 
young mother eventually. died, But 
thanks to the foster mothers’ under- 
standing and willingness to go to some 
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extra trouble, she had been allowed to 
share in the little day-by-day incidents 
that mean so much to the mother of 
a young baby. 

The problem of occasional outings 
for six babies at one time might sound 
appalling to some, but it has been no 
stickler for the Beardmores. In good 
weather the children are taken for a 
ride every Sunday afternoon. Not in 
relays, but all together. It’s quite a sys- 
tem and an amazing one to the casual 
passerby. They have four car seats and 
a bassinet. Two seats hang in the front 
beside Barbara, who is at the wheel, 
Two are in the back with Gertrude be- 
tween them, holding a baby on her 
lap. The sixth child occupies the bas- 
sinet on the floor. Thus the “Beard- 
more family” goes visiting on a Sun- 
day afternoon. 

Once in a while there is a baby who 
cannot ride in an automobile without 
becoming carsick. In that case the Sun- 
day rides must be taken with one of 
the ever-willing neighbors substituting 
for Gertrude, who stays home with 
the little landlubber; or, if a trip is 
imperative, he goes specially equipped 
with a big supply of paper napkins. 

The very desirable family feeling 
that the children experience through 
the Sunday rides is not confined to a 
once-a-week schedule, Neither foster 
mother can see any reason why the 
necessary trips to the neighborhood 
grocery should not provide a bit of 
fresh air for the children. To get the 
maximum benefit from each trip they 
bought a twin buggy, and two little 
somebodies get a ride whenever there 
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is shopping to be done. In the begin- 
ning, this was a source of some con- 
fusion to the grocer, baker, and other 
interested but uninformed observers. 
By this time, though, the entire neigh- 
borhood is used to the appearance of 
different little faces in the buggy every 
time it is wheeled out. Just recently 
another purchase was made. A twin 
stroller! “They get big on us,” Barbara 
explained. “Can't have them missing 
the fun just because they don’t fit in 
the buggy.” 

Their latest purchase, on their own, 
is a sun lamp. They planned to use it 
right away on the little one who came 
from the hospital looking so puny. All 
the others, too, will get their share of 
the “beach in the boudoir.” Silent tes- 
timony that it had already been used 
to good advantage were the two pairs 
of tiny sun glasses hanging below the 
lamp! 

The foster mothers do all the buying 
for the children, keeping within ‘the 
agency budget. Their sensible attitude 
toward economies is reflected in the 
fact that they often buy suits and socks 
and outer clothing at sales, but pay top 
prices for baby shoes. The shoe drawer 
is a sight worth beholding. ft contains 
shoes only, and there are all sizes and 
shapes. 

Clothes are not always selected indi- 
vidually for each child, ‘but when the 


“ 


babies are dressed to go out, it is evi- 
dent that some thought has been given 
to what is most ‘becoming to each. Ga 
a ‘summer day when 1 visited, three 
of the children were being readied for 
a trip to the clinic. There were two 
girls and a boy. The girls were wear- 
ing simple little cotton jersey dresses 
identical in style but of different colors, 
Myra of the big blue eyes and pale 
silky hair was, of course, in blue. The 
older girl, who was almost ready for 
graduation, was a warmly attractive 
child-with brown curly hair and brown 
eyes. Her dress was a rosy pink. The 
lone young man in the crowd wore 
canary-yellow suit, which looked fine 
with his dark hair and pale olive skin. 

The ‘sisters themselves rarely think 


of their work as very unusual, but 


most observers agree that in this home 
is being done something well ‘worth 


while. Child-placimg agencies can ap 


preciate it most, for they know only 
too well that in this era of shortages 
there is one “commodity” of which 
there seems to be always a plentiful 
supply. It is Need. 

And there are always more children 
needing temporary care than there are 
good foster ‘homes available. Here 


surely is a challenge to action on the 


part of other Marthas and Marys 
whose inclination might ‘be to ‘help 
others—“‘if we ‘only knew how.” 


“Wrauex St. Francis de Sales was consulted by a lady on the propriety of wearing 


rouge, he replied, “Some persons may object to it, and others may see no harm 


in it; but I shall take a middle course by allowing you to rouge one cheek.” 
Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C., in the Ave Maria (3 May *47). 
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A problem of transplanting 


Sisters of the Soil 


By RICHARD A. MOORE 


Condensed from the 
Denver Post* 


Ff isn't the layman’s idea of a 
convent; it looks like a well-kept 
American farm. But it is the Benedic- 
tine farm-convent of St. Walburga, on 
a side road seven miles southeast of 
Boulder, Colo., in the shadow of the 
Rockies. The farm is a living, growing 
menument to the courage, tenacity and 
ingenuity of eight Benedictine nuns, 
who in 12 years have built a model en- 
terprise out of what had been a run- 
dewn, dilapidated 150-acre tract of 
land. 

The 12 years have been a period of 
unremitting labor, made harder by the 
fact that the eight Sisters had no pre- 
vious farm experience. They belong to 
a Religious Order that for centuries 
has been noted for its fine teachers. 
Their mother convent of St. Walburga 
at Ejichstatt, Bavaria, near Munich, 
has been in existence more than 900 
years. 

The convent’s teaching record was 
broken in 1806, when Napoleon or- 
dered its property confiscated. The 
nuns resumed teaching in 1834 and 
continued their work uninterrupted 
fer a century until Hitler. Then, in 
1934, the Sisters were told they could 
continue teaching only if they gave up 
their Order. They chose to give up 





their educational work in Germany. 

The majority of the Sisters remained 
at the motherhouse. One group went 
to the Benedictine abbey at St. Vin- 
cent, Pa., another to the Holy Cross 
abbey at Canon City. A third group, 
consisting of Mother Augustina, Sister 
Rita and Sister Bonifacia, on-a blustery 
March day in 1935, came to South 
Boulder to a farm purchased for them 
by the Lady Abbess of the mother con- 
vent. 

The original group of three Sisters 
is now eight. An album of snapshots 
tells the story of the years of their 
work. Under a photo of the original 
farmhouse Mother Augustina has 
written, “Our first house was little and 
very poor, the air full of storms”—an 
understatement. The weary, weather- 
beaten house appeared to be held up 
mainly by some dim memory of past 
strength. It had six tiny rooms and, 
said Mother Augustina, “the weather 
blew in through the walls.” The. 
weather continued to blow in for a 
long time. Some urgent repairs were 
made and the house was cleaned up, 
but the pressing problem was to get 
the farm inte production. Mother Au- 
gustina, the superior, laughs as she 
tells of the problems and struggles, an 
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infectious laugh that bubbles up from 
a well of humor deep within her. 

“Oh, there was so much to do and 
we knew so little,” she says. “Why, we 
didn’t even know how to drive a nail. 
Often we hit first the nail of our finger. 
But necessity is the best teacher, so we 
learned.” 

The Sisters did all the work them- 
selves. They learned how to plow fields 
and plant wheat, oats, barley, and corn, 
and how to harvest the crops. They 
learned how to build and paint and 
how to chop down trees and get wood 
for winter. They learned the hard way, 
bit by bit, with courage and determi- 
nation. 

Now, after 12 years, they have a sub- 
stantial, freshly painted farmhouse. 
They have a modern dairy barn, 28 
Holstein cows, two horses, more than 
200 chickens, as well as ducks and tur- 
keys. They have productive fields, and 
a garden that supplies their vegetables, 

Mother Augustina recalls the first 
building they put up, a tiny chicken 
house. 

“First we dug holes and stuck in 
four-by-fours,” she said. “Then we 
wanted to nail on boards, but the ends 
of the four-by-fours were not even. So 
we sawed off first one, then another, 
trying to even them up; oh, the time 
we had! And always the Sisters were 
saying, ‘Mother, when do we put on 
the roof?’ But I couldn’t tell them 
‘when’ because I couldn’t tell them 
‘how.’ 

“But at last we finished. Then I 
said to myself, ‘Surely, all these years 
people have not been going through so 


July 


much trouble just to build a. house, 
There must be an easier. way.’ So I 
watched a carpenter. I saw that first 
he put in a foundation, then built on 
that. And I said, “Why, of course, how 
simpl e.’ ”» 

In the succeeding years, many 
houses have been built. Mother Au- 
gustina and her helpers built a 12-stall 
dairy barn and milkhouse, doing all 
the work, even to mixing the cement, 
They built another chicken house, of 
300-chicken capacity, a brooder house, 
silo, hoghouse and toolhouse. 

They also built a dormitory for their 
children’s summer camp. From time 
to time, they worked on the ancient 
farmhouse. Now the original six small 
rooms have been expanded to ten 
good-sized rooms and a small chapel. 
A sun porch has been built along the 
entire length of the house and _ the 
kitchen enlarged. 

“The first kitchen—it was so small,” 
says Mother Augustina. “So we pushed 
back the walls, moved the chimney, 
put in more windows; and now we 
have this one.” 

“This one” is a bright, cheerful 
kitchen some 30 feet long by about 
15 feet wide, lined with many cabinets 
and equipped with a large wood-burn- 
ing range. Here Sister Bonifacia cooks 
for the other Sisters and for the chil- 
dren who come to summer camp. 

No American farm is complete with- 
out a dog, and the Sisters have two, 
One is Zipfel, a large black and white 
animal who prefers the simple life. 
Existence is more complicated for the 
other, Caro, a beautiful large browa- 
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and-gald dog with a keen sense of his 
responsibilities as watchdog. Visitors 
must first be introduced: to Care before 
they walk around the premises. Caro 
also waits for the mailman each day, 
takes letters and newspapers in his 
mouth, then sets out in search of 
Mother Augustina. Only when he 
finds her will he give up the mail. 

Each Sister is assigned a specific task 
for every day. Sisters Rita and Angela 
run the dairy. They milk the cows, get 
the milk ready for market, and clean 
out the barn. Sister Rita makes her 
ewn brooms from willow twigs. 

If unexpected problems arise, they 
take them in stride, During the biting 
March weather, a water line running 
to the milkhouse froze. Sister Angela 
uncovered the frozen section of pipe 
after digging a trench some 15 feet 
long and 4 feet deep with pick’ and 
shovel. Then she thawed out the pipe 
with a blowtorch. 

Sister Bonifacia, the cook, also takes 
care of the poultry. A few years ago 
when the farm was beset by grasshop- 
pers, Sister Bonifacia marshaled her 
own army of 100 ducks and counter- 
attacked, There weren’t enough ducks 
to devour all the grasshoppers, but at 
least they were in there, trying. 

The Sisters added to the normal 
summer confusion of farm life when 
they opened the camp for children, 
taking care of from 25 to 30. The 
youngsters get a program of outdoor 
activities, including hiking, swim- 
ming, hayrides, games, and handi- 
crafts. There are two dormitories, for 
boys and girls, and a large central room 
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contains tables for indoor games, ai 
piano, and an ancient melodeon which 
produces music if one can pump. hard 
and fast enough. 

The Sisters get most of their fire- 
wood in summer. They chop down old 
trees, or trees that must go to make 
room for new buildings. They saw up 
the logs, split them, and fill the wood- 
yard with pile after pile of stovewood 
neatly stacked in circular towers. If 
the logs are too heavy to be moved 
readily, the farm tractor is called into 
service. Mother Augustina drives both 
the tractor and the farm truck. _ 

With just a trace of embarrassment, 
Mother Augustina recalls that a few 
years ago she had an accident with the 
tractor. “The tractor went into a 
ditch,” she says, “and turned over a 
few times. I had a concussion, but that 
was all.” , 

Indoor tasks also keep the Sisters 
busy. Sister Gertrude is the artist. 
When the Sisters built their chapel, 
she painted the stations of the cross on 
plywood panels. Sister Gertrude alse 
designs, cuts out and paints Christmas 
ornaments, Madonnas, and many 
other religious objects in plywood, 
which are sold in Denver and near-by 
towns. 

Her talent for painting extends into 
more rigorous fields, however. When 
a new building is completed, or there 
is another addition to the farmhouse, 
Sister Gertrude gets out a large paint 
can, big brushes, and a ladder, and 
turns in a very professional paint job. 

Sister. Mechtildis has the difficult 
task of pleating the white coifs worn 
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by the Sisters. Sister Blandina does 
sewing and mending. During the win- 
ter, this grows into a sizable job. Old 
or discarded clothing is brought to the 
convent, and the Sisters mend, and in 
many instances, dye it. This clothing 


then is sent back to the motherhouse — 


in Bavaria to be distributed to. the 
needy. Each bundle can weigh no 
more than 11 pounds. The Sisters 
weigh each box, and if it falls a few 
ounces short of 11 pounds, they put 
in boxes of cough drops. 

In addition to their many duties, all 
are studying to become naturalized 
citizens. They are eager, but it is a 
slow process—always there is so much 
to be done. But the Sisters have found 
time to study English, and speak it 


L! 


‘without too noticeable an accent. In 


conversations among themselves, they 
use both English and German, some- 
times in the same sentence. As a result, 
their ‘two dogs respond to both Eng- 
lish and German. | 

In spring, as this was written, Moth- 
er Augustina was thinking wistfully 
of the many additional buildings she 
would like to put up, but there was 
the plowing to finish, crops and gar- 


den to be planted, and in a few weeks | 


the summer camp must be opened. 
“In the beginning,” says Mother Au- 
gustina, “we had only the strength of 


But this strength and courage, 
founded on a living faith, has been 
enough. 


All-Bolshevik 


Ir vou were a deeply religious person under the Soviet system today your 
spiritual life would be one of martyrdom, You would live in an atmosphere 
of contempt and sometimes outright persecution. 

You could not know from day to day when your religious institutions and 
mentors would be attacked and suppressed. This is the reality under the recent 
ballyhoo about restoration of religious freedom in that country. 

Engene Lyons in the Catholic Review (3 Jan. ’47). 
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All-American 


B nxy Powers, New York sports writer, heard that Negro football star 
Buddy Young was a Catholic, and nominated him for inclusion in an All- 
Catholic All-America line-up. And so Buddy was named on the backfield along 
with St. Mary’s Herman Wedemeyer; Notre Dame’s Johnny Lujack and Army’s 
Doc Blanchard. Instead of trying to wriggle out of their faux pas, the sponsors 
of the team awarded Young his gold football and congratulated him on being 
the first Methodist ever to make the All-Catholic All-America. 

The Catholic Messenger quoted in the Negro Digest (June °47). 

















They jought monstrous pretensions 


There are several communities of Re- 
ligious who wear a white habit. In onby 
one of these do the priests wear a white 
biretta. They ave the professed Canons 
of the Order founded by St. Norbert 
and variously known as Norbertines, 
Premonstratensians, Canons Regular of: 


Prémontré, or “White Canons.” 
T THE end of the 11th century and 
| the beginning of the 12th, monasti- 

cism flourished in Europe. The in- 
fluence of Cluny, founded in 910, the 
fervor of Citeaux, founded in 1098, 
and the saintliness and genius of St. 
Bernard, founder of Clairvaux in 1115, 
were felt throughout Christendom. 
Those fervent monks, filled with re- 
ligious zeal, convinced the world of 
the spiritual and material advantages 
of their way of life. They sought 
their own sanctification through the 
contemplative life and the austerities 
of the cloister. The essence of this mo- 
nastic life consisted in the practice of 
perfection in accordance with the Gos- 
pel by Religious who for the most part 
were not priests. 

Along with those religious groups 
were to be found others who com- 
bined the life of the cloister with mis- 
sionary and parochial activity. They 
gave rise to the establishment of cleri- 
cal Religious Orders, in which the ma- 
jority of the members became priests, 
One of the first was the Order of St. 
Norbert, founded as Canons Regular 
in the early part of the 12th century. 





Hl Norbert 


Condensed from a pamphlet* 


Historically, Canons Regular 
are derived from Secular Canons, 
| priests who from the beginning 
) ‘grouped themselves around the 

bishop to aid in the celebration of 
the Divine Office, the exercise of the 
pastoral ministry, and the administra- 
tion of the diocese. Such clerics were 
called “canons,” because they lived in 
groups under a certain rule of life. The 
word canon was taken from the Greek 
word meaning “rule.” 

Despite attempted reforms in the 
10th century by Popes Nicholas II and 
Alexander II and by St. Peter Damian, 
a gradual relaxation from the rigidity 
of this common life crept in. St. Nor- 
bert, with the help of his friend and 
adviser, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, sug- 
gested another plan whereby the cathe- 
dral chapters of secular canons would 
continue to exist, but in addition there 
would be established a new organiza- 
tion of canons in the form of a Reli- 
gious Order with all the requirements 
of common life and a much more se- 
vere rule. His organization would, 
however, continue to occupy itself with 
the apostolic ministry and the pastoral 
care of souls, at the same time seeking 
personal sanctification in the cloister. 
In this way the two modes of life, 
which had been developing independ- 
ently, would be brought together. 

Thereupon, St. Norbert founded his 





*St. Norbert Abbey, West De Pere, Wis. 
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Order in the valley of Peémontré, 
France, in 1120, whence it derived its 
name as the Canons Regular of Pré- 
montré or .Norbertines, Jt was ap- 
proved by the Holy See as an institute 
of canons in which the contemplative 
life of the monk was united with the 
pastoral work of the ministry of souls, 

St. Norbert was born in 1080 at 
Xanten, in the duchy of ‘Cleves, Ger- 
many. His father was Count of Gen- 
nep and his mother a cousin of Em- 
peror Henry IV. Educated in the 
household of the archbishop of Co- 
logne, Norbert later took ‘his place in 
the court of the Emperor and was 
made a canon of the cathedral of Xan- 
ten, At an early age he was ordained 
a subdeacon. Attracted by the pleas- 
ures of the world, Norbert ‘hesitated 
for some time to take the final steps 
to the sacred ministry. 

Norbert left the court in 1115, un- 
der circumstances similar to those at- 
tending the conversion-of St, Paul near 
Damascus. After making a 40-day re- 
treat in the Benedictine monastery of 
Sieburg, ‘he was ordained ‘both deacon 
and priest on Christmas day of the 
same year. Norbert then began a life 
of complete poverty, devoting himself 
to the preaching of the Gospel to the 
poor in France, Germany, and Bel- 
gium. 

At the invitation of the Bishop of 
Laon, France, Norbert founded his 
mew institute in that diocese, On 
Christmas, 1120, the Bishop of Laon 
vested Norbert and some 40 com- 
panions, including Blessed Hugh, first 
abbot of the Order, in the white ‘habit 
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of canons regular. The. origin of .the 
white habit of the Norbertines, accord 
ing to various and reliable biographers, 
is traced back to Jan. 25, 1120, when 
the Blessed Virgin appeared to St 
Norbert and showed him the white 
habit as an indication of the new Or- 
der he was to establish. Norbert adopt- 
ed the rule ef St. Augustine. 

One year later, in 1121, Norbert re 
newed his apostolic work of preach- 
ing and teaching throughout Europe. 
Because in 1124 he preached against 
the anti-Eucharistic heresies of ‘Tan- 
chelin in Antwerp, Norbert is known 
as the Apostle of the Blessed Sacra. 
ment. “The victim of his pastoral mia- 
istry,” according to a Spanish histo 
rian, was called from Prémontré in 


1126 to become archbishop of Magde- 


burg. Taking with him some of his 
confreres, he left to Hugh of Fosse the 
task of perfecting the organization and 
perpetuating his new Order. 

The growth of this Order was atnaz- 
ing. At the death of Norbert in 1134, 
the abbey at Prémontré had 500 mem- 
bers. New establishments were found- 
ed throughout Europe and the British 
Isles. Thirty years after its establish- 
ment nearly 100 abbots of the Order 
assembled in General Chapter at the 
motherhouse at Prémontré. A century 
later the Order counted almost 1,000 
abbeys and priories. A great number 
of parishes was also confided to the 
Order. It has always been a special 
privilege of the Norbertine Order that 
its priests can be appointed pastors of 
diocesan parishes without special pet- 
mission of the Holy See. 
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At one time no fewer than. 17 dio- 
ceses were governed by Premonstra- 
tensian bishops. To provide for cleri- 
cal studies, the Order engaged in the 
founding of abbey schools from the 
first century of its existence. Semi- 
naries, as we know them, date only 
from the Council of Trent (1545- 
1563). 

Various causes, such as the great 
Western Schism, the Reformation, and 
the French Revolution, brought about 
a decline in all the Religious Orders 
of the Church, but at no time did the 
Order of St. Norbert cease to exist. 
Since 1869 it has again regained its 
ancient vigor, and today it is well rep- 
resented in Europe and the Americas, 
and also in the mission fields of India 
and Africa. 

Membership in the Order included 
three classes: 1. the “First Order,” 
composed of priests, clerics, and lay 
Brothers; 2. the “Second Order,” or 
the cloistered nuns, also founded by 
St. Norbert at Prémontré, and 3. the 
“Third Order,” of Religious and lay 
persons, The Third Order of St. Nor- 
bert is the oldest third Order in the 
Church, as Pope Benedict XIV and 
only recently Pope Pius XI, as well as 
Cardinal Gasquet and other historians, 
give testimony. It was founded by St. 
Norbert in 1128 when Count Thibault 
of Champagne was given the white 
scapular as a lay Norbertine. 

Norbertine life is basically liturgical. 
Thus the praising of God through the 
recitation of the Divine Office in choir 
is ‘traditionally accepted as the pre- 
dominant purpose of the Order. Four 
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other ideals are devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist, in. imitation of St. Nor- 
bert’s struggle against Tanchelin; love 
of the blessed Mother, the dogma of 
whose Immaculate Conception St 
Norbert vigorously championed; zeal 
for souls, expressed in preaching, 
teaching, writing, parochial work and 


‘foreign missions, all of which were 


contained in St. Norbert’s desire to 
combine the active with the contem- 
plative life; and finally, the spirit of 
penance, for personal sanctification. 

Other pious organizations, as dis- 
tinctly Norbertine as the three Orders 
described above, are the product and 
under the direction of the Order of St. 
Norbert. Most prominent are the Mass 
of Reparation and the Eucharistic 
Crusade, both of which are a further 
fulfillment of the Order’s characteristic 
devotion to the Holy Eucharist. 

The Mass of Reparation began as 
the particular devotion of Sister Rose, 
a Norbertine nun of the convent af 
Bonlieu in France, who at one time 
was housekeeper for the future Car- 
dinal Lavigerie, founder of the White 
Father Missionary Society of Africa. 
The purpose of the Archconfraternity 
of the Mass of Reparation is to encour- 
age the hearing of extra’ Masses im 
reparation for those who were negli- 
gent or who missed Mass entirely, 
Sister Rose died in 1882. Less than 
four years after her death, by a Brief 
of His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII, there 
came into existence the Archconfrater- 
nity of the Mass of Reparation. 

The Eucharistic Crusade originated 
during the 1st World War at the Nor- 
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ibertine abbey of Averbode in Belgium. 
It was approved as a Norbertine devo- 
tion by Pius XI, and is known as the 
Eucharistic Crusade of Pius X. It de- 
mands of its members ‘that they re- 
ceive Holy Communion at least once 
a week and that they make a spiritual 
Communion daily in an effort to center 


all Christian life, whether individual, ° 


family, civic, or social, in and around 
the Blessed Sacrament. The Eucharis- 
tic Crusade, subject in each diocese to 
the bishop, has already been canoni- 
cally erected in every nation in the 
world in which the Order is even in- 
directly represented, and today counts 
active members by the hundreds of 
thousands. 

The first sons of St. Norbert known 
with certainty to have come to the 
Americas were members of the Span- 
ish circary (province) who were as- 
signed to bishoprics in the New World 
in the 17th century. One historian 
states, however, that “the probability 
that pioneering Premonstratensians 
took part in the early voyages of the 
Norsemen to North America becomes 
stronger than pure conjecture.” Rec- 
ords of several individual Nérbertines 
who came to the U. S. in the 18th and 
19th centuries as missionaries andchap- 
lains have been found. Premonstra- 
tensians were chaplains in the French 
fleet which aided the American colo- 
nies in their struggle for independence. 

In 1843 an abortive attempt at an 
American foundation was begun by 
Father Adalbert Inama from Wilten 
abbey in the Austrian Tyrol. For near- 
ly 50 years he and several confreres 
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labored in southern Wisconsin. Their 
influence and zeal for souls have left | 
a strong imprint on the early history 
of the archdiocese of Milwaukee. The 
last survivor of the group died in 1890, 

A striking historical parallel ‘be- 
tween the first activities of the present 
Norbertines in America and those of 
their founder is drawn from their epis- 
copal invitation to the U.S. In 1123 
Bishop Burchard of Cambrai implored 
St. Norbert to help save the people of 
Antwerp and Flanders from the sac 
ramentarian heresy of Tanchelin. In 
1893 Bishop Messmer of Green Bay 
invited the sons of St. Norbert to work 
among the descendants of those same 
Belgians in his diocese in an effort to 
rescue them from the heresy being 
spread by the “Old Catholic” priest, 
Joseph René Vilatte. In answer to Bish- 
op Messmer’s appeal to the Abbey of 
Berne in Holland, Norbertine priests 
and Brothers, led by Father Bernard 
H. Pennings as their superior, arrived 
in America in November, 1893. They 
immediately proceeded to the penin- 
sula in northeastern Wisconsin, where 
in a few years they succeeded in restor- 
ing a vigorous Catholic life. All the 
parishes of the Belgian settlement on 
this peninsula are now under the direc- 
tion of Norbertine Fathers. 

In 1898 Bishop Messmer invited Fa- 
ther Pennings to take charge of the 
National Shrine of St. Joseph in West 
De Pere, Wis. Thus the missionaries 
who successfully overcame the heresies 
of Vilatte became the founders of what 
is now St. Norbert abbey. St. Norbert 
priory, which became an abbey in 1925, 
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and St. Norbert college were opened 
near the shrine in October, 1898. At 
the same time Father Pennings became 
first Norbertine abbot in America. 

St. Norbert abbey today is flourish- 
ing, worthy of the high ideals instilled 
by St. Norbert more than eight cen- 
turies ago. Fathers of St. Norbert abbey 
now conduct St. Norbert college, St. 
Norbert High school and Radio Sta- 
tion WTAQ in West DePere; Central 
Catholic High school in Green Bay, 
Wis.; Radio Station WHBY in Apple- 
ton, Wis.; Camp Tivoli, a Catholic 
boys’ camp on Shawano Lake, Cecil, 
Wis.; the Norbertine novitiate on Lake 
Monona in Madison, Wis.; Archmere 
academy in Claymont, Del.; Southeast 
Catholic High school in Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and numerous parishes in Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Illinois, Montana, 
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Washington, and Canada. Norbertine 
Fathers go to all parts of the country 
as preachers and missionaries. Faculty 
members of its schools have been and 
are being university trained. They pos- 
sess advanced degrées from the Cath- 
olic University of America, Notre 
Dame and Marquette; from Harvard, 
Purdue and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; from the State universi- 
ties of Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania; from the Sorbonne, 
Salamanca, and Leipzig Polytech; and 
from the Angelicum, the Papal Insti- 
tute of Music, and the Gregorian Uni- 
versity in Rome. 

In the plan of St. Norbert abbey op- 
portunities and activities open to its 
members are: teaching, parish work, 
preaching, writing, and home and for- 
eign missions. 


“My Lady, ’tis of Thee” 


“War is believed to have been Victor Herbert’s last story was told before the 
National Press club at the time of the new copyright law. 


“A family of four left Ireland, my native land,” said Mr. Herbert. “The 
parents and one boy settled in Boston. The other boy went to Chicago. Two 
years later, while visiting his som in Chicago, the father died. News of the 
tragedy was telegraphed the boy in Boston. Grief-stricken, he wired his brother, 


‘What were father’s last words?’ 


“Came the reply, ‘Father had ne last words. Stop. Mother was with him 


to the end.’ ” 


John J. Daly. 














The living dead 


Slave Labor: 


Postwar Cancer 


Statement by the American Federation of Labor 


Condensed from the American Federationist* 


rcED labor has become a postwar 

institution in many lands. In Eu- 
rope alone, it has been estimated that 
nearly one-third of all productive work 
is now being done by forced labor. 

The expanding system of slave labor 
is a threat to the free workers of all 
countries and to the economic stand- 
ards and rights won by the working 
people in many decades of bitter strug- 
gle. It is a challenge which free labor 
must meet and meet at once, or be 
driven into slavery itself. 

It is now two years since the collapse 
of Germany and Japan. Yet millions 
of men and women from former en- 
emy countries are still being held as 
slave laborers. 

France continues to hold hundreds 
of thousands of war prisoners captured 
by the American army. More than 
300,000 are still being held as war pris- 
oners in Great Britain, which has re- 
cently begun to release them at the 
rate of about 15,000 monthly. How 
many are held in Poland no one 
knows. In Yugoslavia even German 
civilians who did not flee with the 
nazis have been made prisoners. In 
addition to those still held as prisoners 
of the 2nd World War, there are mil- 
lions of other victims of slave labor. 





Throughout Tito’s paradise there are 
forced labor camps for all who differ 
in any way whatsoever with the party 
in power or with the government. 
Even American citizens, nearly 200 of 
them, were held as slave laborers. 
The cry of the Czech government 
that it is short of labor cannot drown 
out the bitter protest of the Hungar- 
ians exiled into the Sudentenland to 
work as slave laborers. This excuse is 
no less reprehensible than was Hitler's 
conduct when he enslaved the Czechs. 
Nor can the present Czech regime ex- 
plain away its enormous moral guilt 
in organizing the biggest mass depor- 
tation of modern times. It has cruelly 
deprived and maltreated more than 2 
million Sudetens, among whom there 
were several thousand Jews. And un- 
der the new decree promulgated for 
the mobilization of labor at home, the 
Czech government can order workers 
to take or leave jobs, and punish them 
by fines, jail and concentration camps 
if their work is not: satisfactory. No 
worker is allowed to change a job with- 
out government permission. The Cen- 
tral Trade Union council has been 
robbed of its status as a free trade 
union and has been forced to become 
the “straw boss” for the government 


*A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington, 1,D.C. April, 1947. 

















by. approving this enslavement pro- 
gram, and by declaring its opposition 
to increasing wages. 


Insufficient food, inadequate clothes, 














S| and brutal treatment are often the lot 
zz § of those unfortunate millions. Crimes 
= committed by the nazis yesterday are 

no excuse for the crimes being perpe- 
e are § trated today by anyone else, especially 
lifer § in the name of democratic and peace- 
party § loving peoples. 
nent, After the 1st World War, within 
90 of F ten months after the end of hostili- 

ties, all prisoners of war were free. 
nent § Mankind has been going backward 
Ow § so fast that an organization calling 
gal § itself the World Federation of Trade 
d 0 § Unions has proposed the imposition of 
S¢ 8 § forced labor on the Ruhr coal miners. 
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that 5 million prisoners of war are 
ul: | being used at penal labor in Siberia. 
for In the Kremlin domain there are 


the | millions of Soviet citizens doomed to 
kers } slave-labor camps merely because they 
hem | are suspected or convicted of disap- 
mps | proving or disagreeing with some act 


No | or policy of the ruling group. Invol- 
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ei | ic feature of Soviet economy. But the 
een | Moscow dictatorship also holds in 
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ans, Hungarians, Germans, Lithuani- 
ans, Latvians, Poles, Ukrainians, Cri- 
means, Japanese and Rumanians, men 
and women, civilian and military 
alike, are now being used as slave la- 
borers. 

Barrack economy anywhere is a 
menace to free labor everywhere. 
When Japanese soldiers are turned into 
slave toilers on the Volga-Lake Baikal 
railway for the benefit of the Russian 
bureaucracy or when Papuans and 
New Guineans are kept in slavery for 
wealthy Australian: plantation owners, 
the freedom and welfare of the work- 
ers in London, New York, Paris, Brus- 
sels, Sydney, and Prague are in mortal 
danger. 

Recognizing this principle, Ameri- 
can labor has sought to prevent ex- 
ploiters profiting at the expense of the 
enslaved. Upon the initiative and in- 
sistence of the American Federation of 
Labor, the U.S. Tariff act prohibits 
the importation of “all goods, wares, 
articles and: merchandise mined, pro- 
duced or manufactured wholly or in 
part in any foreign country by convict 
labor and/or forced labor and/or in- 
dentured labor under penal sanctions.” 
The American Tariff act defines forced 
labor as meaning “all work or service 
which is exacted from any person un- 
der the menace of any penalty for its 
nonperformance and for which the 
worker does not offer himself volun- 
tarily.” 

All such reversions to servitude are 
callous and tragic violations of the Ge- 
neva convention of March, ’39, against 
“conditions analogous to slavery.” 

















Indeed, the continuation of any form 
of slavery, involuntary servitude or 
forced labor is in outright conflict with 
the moral and judicial foundations of 
the verdict reached at Nuremberg 
against the nazi war criminals. In this 
historic trial, the Allied judges, Amer- 
ican, British, French, and Russian, 
condemned to death Fritz Sauckel, di- 
rector of the nazi forced-labor enter- 
prises, on the ground that he “set up 
a program for the mobilization of la- 
bor forces in the Reich, one of the most 
important points of which was the 
systematic exploitation, by force, of 
the labor resources of the occupied ter- 
ritories. He ordered the authorities in 
the occupied territories to issue decrees 
providing for compulsory labor service 
in Germany. In his own words, he 
advocated that the men be treated in 
such.a way as to exploit them to the 
highest possible extent at the lowest 
conceivable degree of expenditure. The 
evidence was that Sauckel was in 
charge of a program which involved 
deportation for slave labor of 5 million 
human beings, many of them under 
terrible conditions of cruelty and suf- 
fering.” : 

It is hypocrisy for the nations whose 
judges condemned Sauckel and his 
nazis for instituting slave labor in Ger- 
many to accept and allow, to condone 
and tolerate, immoral and pernicious 
slave systems in their own countries or 
in territories under their tutelage or 
“protection.” 

The new slavery is not always as 
open as was the slave system of old. 
Though often veiled in political il- 
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lusions and surrounding itself with! 
social halos, this 20th-century slavery is 
as unashamed and brutalizing as the” 
worst slavery of old. And today, as ~ 
yesterday, this slave economy is the 
basis on which rests the power of every © § 
ruthless ruling class. The dictators 
know that with the disappearance of 
the slave system which they have set 
up, their own despotic dictatorship 
would quickly disappear. That is why 
they are resorting to the most desperate 
methods and demagogic weapons for 
maintaining their system of slave la- 
bor and, with it, their totalitarian one- 
party regime. 

Slavery must be halted and ended. 
There is no moral, political, social or 


economic justification for any form of }72 
forced labor. Involuntary servitude or 

jstr 
compulsory labor by any other name J-— 
or hidden under any pretentious guise § 


is nothing else than slavery. Free labor, 
the workers of all countries who are 
still free to organize and associate in | 
bodies of their own choosing, m 
take the lead in the struggle agains 
this terrible menace. Modern soci 
with its advanced moral standards 
with its dynamic democratic ideals 
with its highly developed industrial 
techniques, can surely solve even if 
most difficult problems without relaps 
ing into slavery. J 

It is no accident that all dictatorshipi 
have made labor ‘their first target. Il 
is the nefarious theory and barbarow 
policy of all totalitarian systems th 
the individual human being exists onl 
as material to be used or abused. 

What the free workers have won i 
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war, they must not lose in peace. The 
victory of yesterday must be preserved 
and strengthened today. 

This is the firm and solemn deter- 
mination of the millions of workers 
organized in the American Federation 
of Labor. And in peace, as in war, 
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liberty-loving American labor will go 
all-out in doing more than its share 
to safeguard and strengthen the ideals 
and ways of life of free men through- 
out the world. The struggle for free 
labor is the struggle for the future of 
all mankind. 


& 


I Shali Never Forget It 


GS, all my experiences as a priest in several large parishes, and as chap- 
lain for two years at Minneapolis General hospital, only once have I seen 
a person alarmed by the prospect of receiving the last sacraments. This 
is the way it happened. The telephone broke into the middle of my in- 
struction of a young couple. “General Hospital—Mary (let’s say) Phalen’s 
condition is critical!” Saying I'd be right back, I seized my kit and sped 
to the hospital. I checked briefly at the desk, “Mary Phalen still up in 
B?” “Yes.” Hastening to her bed, I found her totally unprepared for 
me,.and to my surprise—her faith had always seemed so deep—she dis- 
solved into uncontrolled tears of alarm and apprehension as I revealed 
the seriousness of her state and proceeded to: administer the last sacra- 
ments. Then, murmuring a few words of unavailing consolation and 
still puzzled that she should be taking matters so hard, I left to resume 
my instructions. But, as I reached for my hat at the desk, something 
made me say, “Are you sure Mary Phalen in B-II is critical?” The at- 
tendant gasped, “B-II? Oh, heavens, it was Mary Phalen in B-III that 
was dying!” Back I dashed to B-III to anoint the dying Mary Phalen 
and then to B-II to apologize in overwhelming embarrassment to the 
Mary I had left in such anguish of soul. 

The aftermath? A few days later the Mary Phalen I had anointed 
by mistake died suddenly and unattended at her home where she had 
been sent as fully recovered, providentially prepared for death. The 
Mary Phalen who had really been critical, last I heard, was up and 
around in excellent health! Ruser J. Pavan. 


Priests are invited to submit similar experiences. We shall pay $25 on 
publication for acceptable ones. Sorry we can’t return manuscripts, 
but we shall carefully consider all that are submitted.—The editors, 





















They'll blame the stars next 


My Husband Js an Alcoholic 


By JANET 
Condensed from Maciean’s Magazine* 


LCOHOLIsM has become re- 
spectable, so to speak. It is 


discussed in magazines and papers, in 
sermons and club meetings; every- 
where, in fact. It seems that alcoholism 
is an illness, and the victim of the dis- 
ease needs sympathy and not blame, 
the victim, according to this theory, 
always being the one who indulges, 
never the family. It’s just like a bad 
cough or the measles. 

The weak spot in this comparison is 
that people are usually glad to be rid 
of disease and will go to great lengths 
to effect a cure, while the alcoholic 
clings to his so-called disease with a 
love “passing the love of women.” 

Better compare it to insanity, but 
again there is a difference. Insane per- 
sons are usually confined where they 
can do no harm, while the alcoholic is 
allowed at large to drive high-powered 
cars, carry firearms, squander money, 
run up bills. 

It’s nice, though, to have the alco- 
holic so fashionable. A wife can now 
sit at a bridge table and say to another 
wife, “Oh, your husband is tubercular? 
Mine is an alcoholic,” just like that— 
not a bit embarrassed or anything. In 
this way she can hold the floor for 
quite a while, instead of remaining 
silent when other wives discuss ail- 


ments or peculiarities of absent hus- 
bands. 

In fact, the alcoholic is now almost 
a hero. It seems he is a sensitive, noble 
soul who can’t stand the sorrows and 
suffering of mortal life, and must have 
liquor to cast a rosy glow over it, or te 
numb him into not feeling anything. 

Very good. What about the wife, 
sister, mother, or even brother, who 
is a sensitive creature, too, but who 
must think about cold facts while cold 
sober, and also put up with the eternal 
worries, the chronic heartache, the 
everlasting pall which hangs over 
every home which shelters an alco- 
holic? What about them? 

It seems they are impatient, self- 
righteous clods, lacking in understand- 
ing, thinking about such mundane 
subjects as how to pay the rent or what 
to feed the children, thinking even of 
what the neighbors are saying when 
the dear alcoholic staggers up the front 
steps in broad daylight. 

One alcoholic writes a whole book 
on the subject, blaming the ordinary 
natural family affection, the indul- 
gence and praise of his mother, as the 
cause. Don’t praise your children too 
much, he solemnly warns. That sounds 
logical. Most drinkers seem inordi- 
nately fond of praise. But the next 


*Toronto, Canada. Dec. 15, 1946. 
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authority says profoundly, “People 
drink because of an inferiority com- 
plex. Parents should praise their chil- 
dren for every effort.” 

Yet all around you see people with 
inferiority complexes of most painful 
natures, who never take to drink, who 
either endure or overcome their feel- 
ing of inferiority, and in many cases 
lug an alcoholic along with their com- 
plexes. When will our learned people 
start looking for the cause at its source, 
alcohol ? 

But you musn’t be bitter. These peo- 
ple are trying to help you. All you have 
to do now is to tell Johnny and Susy 
that papa is sick. “Why doesn’t papa 
have treatment?” little simple Susy 
asks. Papa doesn’t want treatment. 
What fun would papa have when Joe 
Doakes drops in, if he had treatment, 
what fun would papa have on his busi- 
ness trips, at his class reunion, at the 
bar? 

No, on second thought, better not 
tell Susy he is sick. Better not say any- 
thing to Susy. To Johnny, maybe. 
Johnny has been acting morose lately, 
embarrassed when the gang sees papa 
not quite himself. 

Tell Johnny, “Papa is sick. He is an 
alcoholic. You mustn’t be ashamed of 
him any more than Jim is ashamed of 
his father’s heart trouble.” Johnny 
might cry out, “But Jim’s father stays 
in bed with his heart trouble. He does- 
n’t say and do foolish and bad things 
because of his heart trouble. He isn’t 
allowed to drive the car and pull down 
the fence posts when he’s having heart 
trouble.” 


But Johnny won't say any of that. 
He will squirm uncomfortably and 
change the subject. He’ll become quiet- 
er and meet the gang down the street 
a way, and sometimes you will catch 
him looking at you with sympathy in 
his eyes. 

Thank goodness, Susy is different. 
She is gay and is never bothered by 
papa’s action. But the little demon, 
memory, whispers, “Johnny was like 
that a few years ago too.” Susy will 
get quiet and ashamed, and will look 
at you with pity, and do little kind- 
nesses far beyond her years, which will 
hurt you more than any childish 
thoughtlessness ever hurt. But you 
smile until your face aches, and you 
swear that no one will ever see you 
looking like a drunkard’s wife. 

You dress becomingly, and keep the 
children looking nice and the home 
homelike. By rigid economy you man- 
age fine; that is, in a good week you 
can save just about as much by all your 
economies and mendings and pinch- 
ing as papa spends in a day. But keep 
that smile. Drunkards’ wives are so 
apt to let their faces sag, to scowl, to 
let their hair hang down their necks. 
You will never come to that. 

So you extol papa’s virtues to the 
children and to outsiders. You are old- 
fashioned. You still can’t talk about 
papa being a drunkard—excuse it—an 
alcoholic. You know everyone knows, 
and that they know you know it, but it 
saves your face.a little to pretend you 
don’t. This wins you some admiration, 
but not much. Mostly it brings you 


scorn. 
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“Why doesn’t she admit he drinks 
too much? Wouldn’t it be better?” 
Better by far, a hundred times better, 
but you can’t. You can no more talk 
about it than undress on Main street. 

As the years go by, it becomes hard- 
er to keep your resolution not to look 
like a drunkard’s wife, not to let the 
children know, not to invite sympathy. 
You don’t care how you look some 
days, but habit is strong and you keep 
up appearances. You don’t care what 
the children think of papa, but secretly 
you hope they think the worst. You 
long to win sympathy by your look of 
patient suffering, to let your hair down 
and tell all to the “girls,” to hear their 
cluck-cluck of sympathy, their words 
of praise, or just to get it out of your 
system. 

Above all, some days you don’t care 
what becomes of papa. Better have 
him come to harm than to harm some- 
one else, you say grimly and philo- 
sophically, according to your mood. 
The quick sympathy, the feeling of 
tenderness, when he becomes sober 
and penitent, is gone. Enough to feel 
sorry for yourself and the children 
without feeling sorry for papa. You 
tear out of your heart the image of the 
man he might have been, the man he 
was. Like having a tooth pulled, it’s 
hard, but a relief. 

You read some more. “Only an alco- 
holic can help another alcoholic. He 
alone understands his problem.” Only 
an alcoholic’s wife can understand an- 
other alcoholic’s wife, you paraphrase. 
And they are not always sympathetic, 
you think sourly. They can always see 
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how the other wife is to blame, but 
not themselves. You wouldi’t confide 
in them anyway. Instead ‘you hold 
aloof and don’t associate with them. 
What snobs we drunkards’ wives are. 

You lose control more easily. You 
sob and cry and pound the table. But 
the next time papa gets out the drinks 
for the guest, you adjust your wooden 
smile and help. Never must the alco- 
holic’s wife openly disapprove of 
liquor. That will always be seized 
upon as a reason for his drinking. 

In fact, you learn early that alcohol 
is a Sacred Cow. To help food-saving 
you eat up all the crusts so obediently © 
that there is nothing left with which 
to stuff the Sunday chicken. You feel 
guilty to have the chicken, even, and 
you well might, the papers tell you; 
but only the most courageous—or fool- 
hardy—editor will suggest, once in a 
while, that perhaps some of the grain 
that goes into alcohol might better go 
to feed a starving world. Leave that 
Sacred Cow alone. 

Many a night you go to bed sobbing 
hysterically, to be brought up short by 
the thought of the children. What will 
become of them if you break down? 
You have been father and mother to 
them for years. You settle down to 
sleep. Surprisingly enough, you sleep 
long and soundly, and awake amazed 
at your own resiliency. This is another 
day. Be thankful you can take care of 
the children. 

Occasionally the day ends with your 
feeling encouraged and hopeful, but 
perversely, the next morning the pall 
is thick around you, and it seems al- 
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most impossible to go on. It’s a relief 
to get the children off to school, and 


no longer have to pretend before their 
searching, sympathetic eyes; and on 
this day life stretches before you with- 
out a ray of hope, with no release this 
side of the grave. 

And the week ends, the horror of 
the week ends! No school to send 
them off to, Susy’s friends in and out, 
Johnny spending more time than is 
good for him at movies and bowling 
alleys to avoid seeing his father cele- 
brate. The “new leisure,” the long 
week end, beginning Friday afternoon 
and lasting until Monday morning. 

Oh, for the good old days when 
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drunkards had to wait until Saturday 
night to start the week-end celebra- 
tion! But Sunday you get up and start 
the dinner. You rouse the children in 
time for Sunday school. You dress 
carefully, and put on your new hat 
for church. How flattering the color 
is with your silver hair. You can wear 
a lot of colors you didn’t wear before. 
You must remember that when you 
shop for clothes. All these little things 
help in keeping up appearances in 
front of the neighbors. 

And once again you vow eternally 
that you will never look like a drunk- 
ard’s wife—no, not even like an alco- 
holic’s wife. 
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Names That Make Sense 


e MAY be His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 

of New York, to most of the Catholic world, but out in the Bad 

Lands of South Dakota he is Chief Brave Eagle—or more formally— 

Wanbli Ohitika, who was made a cardinal before he became an Oglala 
Sioux Indian. 

Then there are Chief Watching Eagle, Chief Star Eagle, Chief 
Smooth Talker and Chief White Cloud. Chief Watching Eagle is Bishop 
William T. McCarty, C.SS.R., newly installed coadjutor of Rapid City. 
Chief Star Eagle is Bishop William R. Arnold, military delegate, who 
is a retired general of the U.S. Army. Chief Smooth Talker is Bishop 
James E. Kearney of Rochester, who delivered the sermon at Bishop 
McCarty’s installation. And Chief White Cloud is Bishop Leo F. Dwor- 
schak, auxiliary of Fargo, whom Bishop McCarty succeeded in the 
Kapid City diocese. 

The prelates acquired their Indian names when they were inducted 
into the Oglala Sioux Indian tribe at a ceremony incident to the instal- 
lation of Bishop McCarty. The Indians were from the Holy Rosary 
mission at Pine Ridge, So. Dak., and St. Francis mission in Rosebud, 


So. Dak. N.C.W.C. (19 May °47). 





Some lessons from history 


Democracy Endangered 


By ALICE FELT TYLER 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


rom the early 1830’s until the Civil 
War anti-Catholicism was of re- 
curring importance in American social 
life and politics. It joined with the 
fears aroused by the rapid increase of 
immigration to sweep thousands of 
Americans into highly emotional and 
violent movements directed against 
both foreigner and Catholic. 

Direct action was often taken, but 
the movement itself was far from sim- 
ple, and any analysis of it leads deep 
into the very foundations of the Amer- 
ican faith. The American colonies had 
been born in the travail of the Old 
World in the era of the Reformation. 
Protestantism was stamped upon the 
English settlements with the arrival 
of the Puritans, whose Calvinism was 
too close to their hearts to permit the 
compromises the mother country de- 
manded of them. Quakers, Baptists, 
and other Nonconformists settled in 
compact groups. Later German pie- 
tists, Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, and 
French Huguenots added their own 
fervent anti-Catholic faith to the Prot- 
estantism of the English colonies. The 
enemies of the colonists were the 
French and the Spanish, whose explor- 
ers had been accompanied by black- 
robed priests, and whose Indian allies, 
presumably converted by those priests, 
preyed upon the back country. Anti- 


Catholicism was deep-rooted in,the 13 
colonies that in 1776 called themselves 
the United States. Only in Maryland 
were Catholics welcomed, and only 
there did they live in numbers. 
Religious toleration, however, was 
a fundamental tenet of the statesmen 
who built American institutions. Their 
charter of religious liberties included 
the complete separation of church and 
state. Before the law all religious de- 
nominations were alike, nor could 
there be discrimination among citizens 
on account of religion, nor religious 
qualification for suffrage or for any 


civil liberty. 


otmerican Catholics, on their part, 
were overjoyed at the manifestations 
of toleration and were thoroughly in 
sympathy with the new republic, for 
which many of them had fought. John 
Carroll, brother of the Charles Carroll 
who signed the Declaration, was made 
the first Bishop of Baltimore in 1789 
and impressed the deep patriotism of 
himself and his family upon the Amer- 
ican Catholic Church. He wanted his 
clergy and his people to be thoroughly 
identified with the land in which they 
lived and to contribute to it, as they 
received from it, toleration and under- 
standing. 

With only about 30,000 Catholics in 
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a population of 4 million, the most ex- 
treme Protestants could have found 
little cause to fear Catholic domina- 
tion. The number that professed that 
faith grew rapidly, however, in the 
early years of the republic. Revolution- 
ary uprisings in the French West 
Indies caused the flight of wealthy and 
cultured Creoles, many of whom set- 
tled in New Orleans or in Atlantic sea- 
board cities. With each change in the 
government of France between 1789 
and 1815 new groups were forced into 
exile, and French immigrants crossed 
the mountains to settle in the Ohio 
country. 

Some of the exiles were Catholic 
priests, most of them were communi- 
cants of the Church, and Catholicism 
gained both in numbers and in 
strength by their arrival. Some of the 
refugee priests founded the first Cath- 
olic seminary in the U. S.; six of those 
who came between 1791 and 1799 be- 
came bishops. They were cultured, 
tactful, cosmopolitan in background, 
liberal in outlook, and they did much 
to build up the Church. One of the 
French bishops, Cheverus of Boston, 
was so respected by the Protestant citi- 
zens of Massachusetts that 200 of them 
protested against his recall, saying, 
“We hold him to be a blessing and a 
treasure in our social community, 
which we cannot part with, and which, 
without unjustice to any man, we may 
afirm, if withdrawn from us, can 
never be replaced.” 

In 1803 the U. S. acquired Louisiana, 
with its old and established French 
Catholic centers in New Orleans and 
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St. Louis, but even without the Louisi- 
ana population the Catholics of the 
U.S. numbered nearly 90,000 by 1815. 
They were scattered throughout the 
country, still most numerous in Mary- 
land, but with growing contingents in 
the cities of the East, where the Irish 
immigrants were settling. 





“Jhe Catholic Church gained little 
from conversion of native Americans; 
its great increase came largely from 
European Catholic immigration. In 
1810 there were 75,000 Catholics, con- 
stituting a little more than 1% of the 
total population; in 1840 they number- 
ed a million, or better than 514%; and 
in 1860 there were 3 million of them, 
about 10% of the nation’s 31 million. 

The Church recognized this growth 
by multiplying churches and dioceses. 
In 1820 the diocese of Charleston was 
organized, and a great statesman of the 
American Church, Bishop John Eng- 
land, was in charge there until 1842. 
In the early 1820’s, Catholic organiza- 
tion crossed the mountains, where mis- 
sionaries had early preached the Cath- 
olic way of life. Dioceses were set up 
for Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Galveston, and other west- 
ern districts in the next decade and a 
half. 

Nor was the Church slow to realize 
its responsibility to educate those who 
accepted its spiritual guidance. George- 
town college, first planned in. 1786, 
was finally opened shortly after 1800. 
After 1805 the resuscitated Society of 
Jesus was active in the organization of 


schools and colleges. The first Catholic 
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seminary for the training of priests 
was opened in Baltimore in 1790, and 
a college to prepare boys for the sem- 
inary was founded a decade later. 
Pennsylvania had a Catholic college 
shortly after 1800, and Catholic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools were 
opened in Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Michigan in the same decade. 

In Detroit the French priest Father 
Gabriel Richard was a pioneer in edu- 
cation and the preparation of text- 
books. It was he who planned the 
Catholepistemiad, or University of 
Michigania, which was to include a 
free public-school system, libraries, 
lyceums, museums, a university, and 
technical schools. The territory of 
Michigan accepted the plan in theory 
at least, pledged 15% of its taxes to 
education, and secured Father Richard 
and a Presbyterian minister as the first 
faculty, at salaries of $12.50 a year 
apiece. One man held seven professor- 
ships, the other six. When the Univer- 
sity of Michigan was founded on a 
different plan a few years later, Father 
Richard was a trustee. He was also a 
charter member of the Michigan His- 
torical Society and the only Catholic 
priest ever elected to Congress. 


JDhe gains of the Catholics did not go 
unobserved in Protestant circles, nor 
did they fail to notice how much the 
growth of the Church was due to im- 
migration. Within the hierarchy itself 
the foreign character of the Church 
was pronounced. The Religious Or- 
ders were an importation from Euro- 
pean countries; priests and nuns were 


more often French, Belgian, or Irish 
than American; most of the prelates 
bore foreign names; and large funds 
were received annually from European 
missionary organizations for the pro- 
motion of the Church’s work in Amer- 
ica. 

In the years after the Revolution, 
America had acquired a faith of its 
own, a faith composed of emotional 
revivalism, allegiance to democratic 
institutions, and belief in the destiny 
of the U.S. A national faith, says 
Ralph Henry Gabriel in his book The 
Course of American Democratic 
Thought, needs an adversary; and the 
adversary was at hand in Catholicism. 

It is difficult and doubtless futile to 
ascertain whether this acceptance of 
the Catholic Church as an opponent of 
American Protestantism antedated or 
followed aggressive activities of the 
Catholics; certainly after the issue was 
joined both parties were versed in of- 
fensive and defensive tactics. It is 
equally purposeless to try to determine 
whether the Catholic was hated be- 
cause he was a foreigner or because he 
was a Catholic. Some of his opponents 
were most alarmed because of his 
Catholicism, and the leaders of the 
Nativist movements were from devout 
and apprehensive Protestant groups, 
but it is probable that the rank and 
file in the crises of nativism were ac- 
tuated by hatred of the ubiquitous for- 
eigner who competed with the native 
in the labor market and for political 
control. 

Reactions varied, too, in different 
parts of the country. In Louisiana, for 
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example, where many American-born 
citizens were Catholic, nativist senti- 
ment was little colored by anti-Cathol- 
icism. In New York and New Eng- 
land, on the other hand, the Irishman 
may have been hated and feared more 
for his religion than for his foreign 
birth. 


At any rate, suspicion of the natural- - 


ized citizen and fear of the sinister 
designs of the Church have never been 
entirely absent from the American 
mind, and outbreaks due to such fears 
have always accompanied periods of 
rapid increase in immigration. Be- 
tween 1830 and 1860 such increase was 
remarkable, and the outbursts of op- 
position were frequent and violent. 


TDhe idea of Catholic aggression was 
quickly and deeply implanted in the 
receptive minds of Protestant ministers 
whose emotions had recently been rais- 
ed to high pitch by the Great Revival. 
In 1830 a northern newspaper first 
made the assertion seen and heard so 
often in the following years, that the 
Catholic Church was serving as the 
agent of European governments in an 
effort to overthrow American democ- 
racy. From that time on the idea of a 
Catholic plot, secret and subversive, 
permeated all Protestant argument. 
There were many variations of the 
supposed plot, ranging from the idea 
that the West might be overwhelmed 
by Catholic immigrants to a rumor 
that the Pope himself was to come to 
set up his domain in the Mississippi 
valley. 

Of all who spread this idea none was 


so explicit and emphatic or more wide- 
ly read than Lyman Beecher, whose 
Plea for the West was published in 
1835. The book was an appeal for 
funds and for missionaries and preach- 
ers to save the West for Protestantism. 
It emphasized the menace of Catholic 
domination of the frontier statés and 
portrayed Catholicism as undemocratic 
and un-American. Beecher held that 
the activities of a “corps of men acting 
systematically and preseveringly for its 
own ends” were especially dangerous 
in a republic like ours. Working secret- 
ly through the “dread confessional” 
the Catholic powers of Europe could 
decide elections, influence policy, “in- 
flame and divide the nation, break the 
bond of our union, and throw down 
our free institutions.” The solution of 
the problem lay, for Beecher, in 
schools, preachers, and churches under 
Protestant control. 

Samuel F. B, Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph, was another eminent anti- 
Catholic writer. He had been reared in 
Calvinism and had early imbibed a 
hatred of “popery” that was intensified 
by his observations during a visit to 
Rome in 1830. For 25 years he found 
time, in the midst of other labors, to 
write innumerable articles for newspa- 
pers, several series of letters intended 
for publication, and other longer 
works, all fulminating against the dan- 
gers of immigration and Catholicism 
in combination. In 1835 Morse pub- 
lished The Imminent Dangers to the 
Free Institutions of the United States 
through Foreign Immigration, in 
which he asserted that the Jesuits were 
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“papal puppets” who had been in- 
structed to undermine American liber- 
ties. The book was a stirring call to 
action, and its vigorous words provid- 
ed nativism with its first slogans— 
“Place your guards,” “And first, shut 
your gates!” 


ods the controversy developed, each 
side felt the need of a press through 
which its arguments might reach the 
public. The Catholics had, to begin 
with, Bishop England’s U.S. Catholic 
Miscellany, which had been in exist- 
ence since 1822; the Metropolitan, es- 
tablished by the provincial council in 
1829; the Jesuit, published in Boston 
after 1829 (later called the Pilot); and 
the Truth Teller, a New York paper 
started in 1825. In the work of answer- 
ing the often vicious and slanderous 
attacks of the Protestant press, these 
were aided from time to time by other 
Catholic papers set up wherever the 
controversy happened to be raging. A 
militant bishop or priest was usually 
able to provide himself with a paper, 
and each hot debate was the occasion 
for founding some partisan sheet. 

The Protestants were soon even bet- 
ter supplied with press and propa- 
ganda agencies, for not only did they 
publish newspapers specifically dedi- 
cated to exposing the evils of popery, 
but they were able to enlist the support 
of innumerable religious and semire- 
ligious newspapers and tract societies. 
The first anti-Catholic weekly was the 
Protestant, which appeared in New 
York City in 1830. After two years it 
was followed by the Reformation Ad- 
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vocate, which was in turn replaced by 
the Protestant Magazine, a monthly 
that lasted about a year. The Native 
American was published during the 
years 1837-40 in Washington, D.C, 
Other cities harbored for brief periods 
such sensational journals as Priestcraft 
Exposed (Concord, N.H., 1834), the 
Spirit of ’76 (New York City, 1835), 
the Anti-Romanist (New York City, 
1834), and the Downfall of Babylon 
(Philadelphia and New York, 1834). 
As interest in the movement fluctuat- 
ed, these papers were born, made or 
failed to make their appeal, and came 
to an end, to be followed by others 
probably under the same editors and 
the same auspices and with the same 
clientele. 

The panic of 1837 and the subse- 
quent hard times helped to lessen the 
propaganda barrage, but the early 
1840’s saw a new flock of nativistic and 
anti-Catholic sheets. The number of 
antiforeign mewspapers, addresses, 
pamphlets, and books reached its high 
point in the years of political nativism 
and fell off abruptly after the election 
of 1856. 


p ublic debates on the lecture platform 
or in print were a favorite polemic 
device of the 1830’s. Certain men be- 
came known as doughty defenders on 
one side or the other, and debates in 
which they participated were hailed by 
the public. The attack of the Rev. W. 
C. Brownlee, pastor of a Dutch Re 
formed church in New York City and 
editor of various anti-Catholic publica- 
tions, was met in 1830 by three Cath- 
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olic priests whose. arguments were 
printed in the Truth Teller or in pam- 
phlet form. In Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania the two Breckinridge brothers, 
John and Robert, led the Protestant 
attack and, in the latter state, found 
a worthy opponent in Father John 
Hughes, who was soon to be made 
bishop of New York. In 1833 it 
was arranged that John Breckinridge 
should publish in the Presbyterian and 
Hughes in the Catholic Herald articles 
on various phases of the topic, “Is the 
Protestant Religion the Religion of 
Christ?” The series dragged on for 
more than six. months without satis- 
faction to contestants or to readers, 
During the same months a similar con- 
test was waged in New York between 
Brownlee and Father Levine, in which 
Brownlee refused to stick to any sub- 
ject and supported every argument 
with vituperation instead of with 
proof. The Catholics finally announced 
that they could no longer debate with 
him, for “to continue polemic discus- 
sion with you cannot aid to reputation, 
for your substitutes for arguments are 
falsehood, ribald words, gross invec- 
tive, disgusting calumny, and the rec- 
ommendation of an obscene tale. 
Those have been your weapons from 
your first to your last puerile letter.” 

In 1835 an oral debate that both 
sides had long awaited was arranged 
between Hughes and Breckinridge, 
the subject to be whether either the 
Roman Catholic or the Presbyterian 
teachings were inimical to civil or reli- 
gious liberty. The debate ran for 12 


evenings and was attended by large 
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audiences, made up in part of the low- 
est elements of the population of Phila- 
delphia. Again a Catholic logician met 
a revivalistic Calvinist convinced of 
the evils of popery, and the contest was 
without dignity or good result. 


o!n the West the controversy reached 
its climax in 1837 in a debate in Cin- 
cinnati between Bishop Purcell and 
Alexander Campbell, the founder of 
the Campbellite church. Both men 
were Irish; both were excellent debat- 
ers. There were seven meetings and 
seven subjects. The debates began at 
9:30 each morning, and the speeches 
were long, educational, and historical, 
Campbell’s final argument probably 
represented local Protestant opinion: 
“The Roman Catholic religion, if in- 
fallible and unsusceptible of reforma- 
tion, as alleged, is essentially anti- 
American, being opposed to the genius 
of all free institutions, and positively 
subversive of them, opposing the gen- 
eral knowledge among the whole com- 
munity, so essential to liberty and the 
permanency of good government.” 
When a member of a Charleston 
temperance society likened the Cath- 
olic system of indulgences to the state 
licensing system, asserting that an in- 
dulgence was a sale of permission to 
sin before the sinful act was perpe- 
trated, Bishop John England rose to 
the defense of the Church and engaged 
Richard Fuller, a Baptist clergyman, 
in debate. The argument ran for some 
months in 1839 in the columns of the 
Charleston Courier, covering a variety 
of subjects, from the morals of the 
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priesthood to the state of affairs in 
Ireland. This was the last and one of 
the most interesting of the discussions. 
After nearly a decade of oral and writ- 
ten debates both Catholics and Protes- 
tants came to realize their futility, and 
after 1840 other methods of propa- 
ganda received more attention. 

Anti-Catholic proponents added to 
their own numbers and carried on the 
attack against their enemy by the 
method of voluntary association so be- 
loved by contemporary advocates of 
reform. The first Protestant associa- 
tion, organized in New York City in 
1831, was succeeded four years later 
by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian Knowledge, with Brownlee 
as its first president and the conversion 
of Catholics to Protestantism as its pur- 
pose. A similar society, headed by a 
William Hoyt, was intended to operate 
among the Catholics in Canada. In 
1836 the Protestant Reformation so- 
ciety was formed to coordinate the 
work of converting “papists to Chris- 
tianity” and distributing anti-Catholic 
information. Missionaries were sent 
out, publication was undertaken, min- 
isters were pledged to give ‘anti-Cath- 
olic addresses, and the society spoke 
through its own organ, the American 
Protestant Vindicator. 


Jhe net result of all the agitation was 
the inculcation of fear and hatred. 
Public meetings attended by the more 
violent elements of the urban popula- 
tion and the exhortations of street 
preachers often ended in rioting or 
street fights. The Irish of New York 
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and other cities gladly defended them. 
selves and their religion and, indeed, 
often provoked attack. Riotous crowds 
were inevitably attracted to the nearest 
visible evidence of the enemy, and the — 
anger of the mob was wreaked on 
Catholic institutions. St. Mary’s church 
in New York City was burned in 1831, 
in the first of many such fiery substi- 
tutes for argument. 

One of the best known of Catholic 
institutions was the Ursuline convent 
school in Charlestown, a suburb of 
Boston. The convent had been founded 
in the early 1820’s and by 1834 was 
patronized by many of the élite of 
Boston. Of its 60 or more pupils about 
40 were Protestant girls, many of them 
the daughters of wealthy Unitarians, 
Orthodox Congregationalists counter- 
ed by establishing a rival school, whose 
lack of success increased their dislike 
of the Ursulines, and they preached 
sermons against Catholicism in gen- 
eral and. convents in particular. Local 
antipathy was increased by the friction 
between Irish Catholics and native la- 
borers, which had resulted in riots half 
a dozen times before 1834. 

Antagonism was intensified by the 
story of Rebecca Reed, a girl who 
claimed to have escaped from the con- 
vent after terrible experiences. It was 
quickly shown that Rebecca Reed was 
not a nun or even a novice, but just 
a dismissed servant of the convent, but 
this did little to counteract her dra 
matic-tale. Soon excitement deepened 
again when a nun, Elizabeth Harrison, 
fled from the convent while temporari- 
ly deranged because of overwork and 
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ill health. She soon recovered and later 
voluntarily returned to the convent, 
but again the damage was done. 

On the night of Sunday, Aug. 10, 
1834, Lyman Beecher delivered three 


violently anti-Catholic sermons in dif-' 


ferent Boston churches. Whether or 
not any members of the mob that 
formed the next day listened to Beech- 
er is unknown, but he was afterward 
accused of having instigated its action. 
The mob advanced upon the Ursuline 
convent, and the police were entirely 
unable, or unwilling, to control it. The 
convent was burned and the nuns and 
their pupils were given barely time 
enough to escape to near-by refuges. 

For a number of days rioting mobs 
roamed the streets, and only the efforts 
of Bishop Fenwick prevented the Irish 
laborers living in railroad camps out- 
side Boston from advancing on the 
city. Catholic churches were protected 
by troops, and Irish laborers guarded 
their homes, while Harvard students 
patroled the Yard to protect the college 
from violence. It was an ominous evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of the anti- 
Catholic propaganda that the trial of 
the leaders of the mob was a farce in 
which the nuns were insulted and the 
Catholic Church reviled, and that leg- 
islators were so intimidated by their 
constituents that they dared make no 
reparation. 


o!n 1842 the American Protestant 
association was organized to coordi- 
nate the efforts of all anti-Catholic 
groups. It held national meetings, 
issued reports and addresses, and 


published its own magazine. It was. 


finally possible, as the association’s Ad- 
dress of 1843 stated, “to see the Protes- 
tant interests of the country united in 
a peaceful, enlightened, and vigorous 
opposition to the aggressive move- 
ments of the papal hierarchy against 
the civil and religious liberties of the 
U.S.” 

In 1852 an ex-priest, Alessandro Ga- 
vazzi, traveled about the country to 
“destroy the Pope,” lecturing on all 
sorts of anti-Catholic subjects. A cer 
tain John Orr capitalized on the excite- 
ment worked up by Gavazzi and un- 
der the name of the Angel Gabriel 
spoke on street corners in several cities. 
He was arrested in Boston for disturb- 
ing the peace with his horn and was 
finally refused the right to speak any- 
where because of the riots that at- 
tended his harangues. When a papal 
legate, Bedini, came to America to 
participate in a Buffalo trusteeship 
controversy, his name became the sig- 
nal for anti-Catholic violence and 
mobs greeted him everywhere. In New 
York City the niayor called on good 
citizens to keep off the streets on Sun- 
days, and Bishop Hughes urged Cath- 
olics to stay away from street meetings 
but to defend themselves if attacked. 

The secret societies from which the 
Know-Nothing or Native American 
party sprang were, from their begin- 
ning, semipolitical in character. They 
were provided with elaborate rituals, 
secret passwords, handclasps, and 
other accompaniments of fraternal 
organization. The important Order of 
the Star-Spangled Banner was typical 
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of many. Its local chapters were rep- 
resented in state councils, and state 
councils in a grand council that dic- 
tated the policy of the Order. Mem- 
bers were admitted only after a careful 
examination and were required to 
have had two generations of Protestant 
and American ancestors and, if mar- 
ried, to have Protestant wives. In the 
early years of political nativism, can- 
didates were nominated in secret, irre- 
spective of party, and no announce- 
ment of ticket or platform was made. 
On election day mysterious forces 
seemed to have caused the election of 
men heretoforé unknown or of candi- 
dates whose election had seemed up 
to that time impossible. Since every 
member of the society had been in- 
structed to say, when questioned, that 
he knew nothing of the matter, the 
name “Know-Nothing” was attached 
to the election phenomenon and to 
the group or party that caused it. 


on the spring elections of 1855 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and 
Connecticut went into Know-Nothing 
control, as did Maryland, amid the 
turbulence of much election rioting. 
The first real defeat for the party in 
the East came in Virginia, where 
Henry Wise’s election as governor in 
1855 was a death blow. 

The election of 1856 made very clear 
the essential weakness of political na- 


tivism. In the states where the Native 
American party had been in power for 
two years its record was pitiable and 
its achievements negligible. The vet- 
eran nativist, Samuel Morse, who had 
jubilantly written in 1854 that he could 
say “in the spirit of good old Simeon, 
‘Now let thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion,’” must have been chagrined at 
the record of the party for which he 
had had such high hopes. It had shown 
no leadership and had produced no 
constructive legislation. In Massachu- 
setts the Know-Nothing legislature 
was made up of novices—little men, 
eager for their own advantage, and 
without a statesman among them. A 
wag said of them that the preacher of 
the election sermon should have used 
a text from Job: “For we are but of 
yesterday, and know nothing.” 

On the score of the basic principles 
of nativism, the history of the move- 
ment as a whole and of its later po- 
litical phases makes it clear that the 
people of the U.S. did not in great 
numbers accept those principles; they 
did not want to “shut the gates” to 
restrict the civil liberties of the Cath- 
olics. 

Allegiance to truly democratic prin- 
ciples was strong in the hearts of the 
average citizen, and a majority could 
never be found to challenge the prin- 
ciples of their fathers. 


as 


Scholars now consider that the longest word in the English language is the 
one following the phrase, “And now a word from our sponsor.” 


New Zealand Tablet (9 April 47). 




















Accentuaie the positive 


How to Stop Smoking 


@ By JAMES RORTY @ 
Condensed from the New Leader* 


His is just the annual dirty deed I 
do to the cigarette industry; un- 


less you are a congenital scoutmaster 
like me, maybe you'd better skip it. I’m 
the fellow who knows how to stop 
smoking cigarettes. I did it myself and 
I teach others how to do it. I teach 
them for fun and for free. 

Of course, maybe you like to smoke, 
and don’t think it hurts you (it does, 
of course; the medical evidence to that 
effect is overwhelming). But you can 
afford the expense, nuisance, and 
steady, cumulative drain on your men- 
tal and physical vitality, and you don’t 
want to stop. In which case, again, 
skip this. But if you have become one 
of those tiresome self-commiserators 
who bore their wives, husbands, and 
friends by moaning incessantly that 
they smoke too much and would like 
to stop it if they only could, maybe 
you’d better sit still and take this. 

You’re a faker. You don’t really 
want to stop smoking. Because if you 
did, you could and you would, and 
rather easily at that. What’s more, 
there aren’t any exceptions. 

Tobacco, as any doctor will tell you, 
is a mild narcotic the continued use 
of which causes certain compensatory 
physiological changes, so that an ad- 
diction soon becomes established. The 


victim of the addiction experiences dis- 
comfort when deprived of his ciga- 
rettes, and pleasure when the discom- 
fort is temporarily relieved by smok- 
ing. Note that the whole business is 
strictly negative. It’s like going out of 
your way to stub your toe so that you 
can have the pleasure of paying money 
for the salve that eases the pain. 

Ten years ago I smoked two packs 
of cigarettes a day. I smoked after 
meal’, during conferences, at my desk 
while writing, and on the street. I 
smok: d in the evening, alone or with 
friends, Practically everybody I knew 
smoked, and most of my friends com- 
plained that they smoked more than 
they thought they should. That was 
true of my landlord, who was also my 
physician and good friend. 

When, under the strain of meeting 
a publisher’s deadline, I caught a series 
of colds and acquired a chronic cough, 
this physician told me, between puffs 
of his cigar, that I had better cut down 
on my smoking. He was and is an 
exceptionally competent doctor, but he 
hadn’t been able either to moderate 
his own smoking or to cure his wife 
of the habit, although he constantly 
scolded her for smoking too much. 

I told him to stop being pompous 
like one of Dr. Fishbein’s editorials in 


*7 E. 15th St., New York City, 3. April 26, 1947. 
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the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 1 either smoked or I 
didn’t. Would stopping help me to 
make that deadline? He said Yes, it 
would. I stopped. 

Just like that. And I assure you, no 
matter what your doctor says, it has 
to be like that. What’s more, it’s easy. 
There is only one catch to it—you have 
to really want to stop. Is that you? 
You’re sure? Okay then, here’s the 
formula. 

You quit cold, throw away ciga- 
rettes, cigars, pipe tobacco, humidors, 
pipes, cigarette holders and all the 
other paraphernalia of your vice. Chew 
gum for a while if you must, though 
it is a detestable habit. 

In two weeks most of the nicotine 
is out of your system, and in another 
week or two your physical craving for 
tobacco is gone. 

You’re not through, however, be- 
cause you are still psychologically a 
smoker. Tobacco, or rather the habit 
of lighting and smoking a cigarette, 
is still woven into the pattern of your 
thinking, working, playing. You've 
decided not to smoke. You don’t want 
to smoke. But your nerves still vibrate 
to the old stimuli when you see your 
friends light up. The habit is out of 
your blood but it still lingers in your 
mind. 

That, too, is rather easily dealt-with, 
although it takes longer; about three 
months on the average. What you do 
is to observe, objectively, and with 
growing amusement and contempt, 
this abject tribute payer, yourself, 
whom the cigarette industry has been 


at such pains to enslave. You develop 
a lively interest in the psychology oj 
this enslavement, which is founded on 
two fundamental human traits, !azi- 
ness and cowardice. 

I recall my own wry amusement 
when I discovered the true meaning 
of the dozen or so cigarette butts that 
accumulated in the ash tray beside my 
typewriter in the course of a morning's 
work. They represented an equal num- 
ber of mental evasions and escapes, 
Every time the job got tough, Id light 
a cigarette and blur the edges of my 
perception of the problem so that | 
could kid myself I’d solved it with the 
almost-right phrase or the half-good 
transition. Often I reached for a Lucky 
when I should have reached for my 
thesaurus. 

Once | got on to myself, however, 
the business of straight-arming Lady 
Nicotine became almost a_ pleasure. 
Grimly I would drag my truant mind 
back to the tasks it so wanted to duck. 
Toward the end of my ordeal, with 
victory clearly in sight, I took gleeful, 
vindictive pleasure in substituting mo- 
tions of the mind for cigarette motions. 
Once I realized how insidiously the 
cigarette vice had collaborated with 
my natural disposition to shirk, I be 
came freed from this collaborator, al- 
though not, of course, wholly free of 
myself. 

I could and did adopt other vices, 
like reading newspapers, magazines 
and even detective fiction and listen- 
ing to the radio. But these, I feel, are 
less enslaving, though perhaps equally 
silly and expensive. It is possible to 
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practice moderation with respect to 
these vices, although total abstention 
has much to commend it. 

Of the physical benefits of emanci- 
pation from the cigarette habit, there 
could be no doubt. Within§two months 
after quitting, I gained 15 pounds, lost 
my chronic cough and my morning 
chest pains, and made my deadline. I 
haven’t smoked since, don’t want to, 
and don’t intend to. I sit through long, 
smoke-filled conferences without ex- 
periencing the slightest temptation to 
relapse into my abandoned vice. 

You see how easy it is. I have taught 


& 
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my formula to many friends and it 
has invariably worked, when they 
wanted it to work. One of them is a 
well-known psychologist who eight 
years ago had a slight heart defect and 
a notable collection of meerschaum 
pipes. Three months after adopting 
my formula, he called me up to report 
a complete success. He felt much bet- 
ter and never intended to smoke again. 
There was just one catch. True, he 
had stopped collecting pipes. But now 
he was collecting whisky-bottle tops, 
and he intended to sue me for practic- 
ing medicine without a license. 


Hoomalimali* 


he extent to which totalitarianism regiments the thinking and writing of 
the people under communist domination is dramatically revealed in the 


recent deprecation by Marshal Stalin of the cult of admiration sprung up 
around him. In the current issue of Bolshevik, he vigorously deplored the 
extravagant adulation accorded his name. Frequently called “great” and named 
The Chief, Stalin has been extravagantly treated by Soviet poets. One Russian 
magazine said, “The most characteristic feature of Soviet poetry is its main 
topic, the person of the Chief. Whoever omits this subject cannot understand 
the real essence of our art. For a contemporary artist the conception of The 
Chief is the ideal incarnation of the philosophical conception of the people.” 
A typical poem was written by Djamboul Dvabaev, “I would have compared 
him to a white mountain, but the mountain has a summit. I would have com- 
pared him to the depth of the sea, but the sea has a bottom. I would have com- 
pared him to the shining moon, but the moon shines at midnight, not at 
noon.” Commenting, Selvinski, a Soviet reviewer, said, “In spite of its hyper- 
bole it is the most accurate picture of Stalin, as Djamboul has what all yt 
lack, Stalin’s sweetness!” 

London CIP dispatch in the Hawaii Catholic Herald (24 April *47). 


*Hawaiian for hooey. 








Men among men 


The Worst Thing About Blindness 


@ By HERBERT YAHRAES e@ 
Condensed from a pamphiet* 


sc 
HE blind” is a convenient but 
misleading expression. It tends 
to strengthen the popular misconcep- 
tion that blind persons belong to a 
‘tight group, that one blind person is 
just about the same as another, 

The truth, of course, is that blind 
persons differ widely from one an- 
other. One-fourth of the 230,000 blind 
persons in the U. S. are totally without 
sight; the others have various stages 
of perception, up to the 20/200 point. 
‘Some were born blind; some became 
blind so early that they have only a 
dim memory of what things look like; 
the rest became blind at various other 
times. Obviously, the problem of a 
person who becomes blind at 75 is 
rather different from that of a person 
who becomes blind at 15. 

It makes a difference not only when 
blindness comes but also how it comes. 
Blind persons differ, too, according to 
the help they have received toward 
making for themselves a useful and 
happy place in the world. Courage 
and patience and intelligence aren’t 
enough; blind persons also need the 
encouragement of persons who can see. 
Without that, few would learn braille, 
or try to hold a job, or even walk 
around the block by themselves. 

The person who is suddenly blinded 
is hit by a wave of helplessness, terror, 
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despair. He wonders why he should } 
keep on living. He sees little sense in 
doing anything for himself. He may 
refuse even to eat. Long after the 
shock his tendency to draw away from 
the world may still be strong. 

Doctors, case workers, and family 
can counteract this tendency by intel- 
ligent care. Step by step they can build 
up a patient’s confidence in himself. 
For many a newly blind person, the 
discovery that he can write his own 
letters, using a guide board to keep 
his lines parallel, is a major step in 
adjusting himself to his handicap. 

During the process of adjustment, 
the blind man comes to lean heavily 
on his remaining senses. He learns to 
let hearing and smelling and feeling 
tell him much more about the world 
than they tell a seeing person. Before 
long, a number of formerly meaning: 
less sounds become significant: the 
creak of a chair, meaning that the per- 
son to whom he was talking had 
shifted his weight and was possibly 
becoming restless; a not-quite-right 
sound from typewriter or sewing ma- 
chine, indicating that a part was loose 
or broken or needed oiling. 

Seeing Eye dogs are wonderfully 
helpful, but only 5% of blind persons 
can use them. The others are too old, 
too young, too weak, or temperamen- 











tally unsuited to handling a strong, 
highly trained dog. 

The single most important cause of 
blindness is cataract. It accounted for 
almost 25% of the cases in a sampling 
of 20,000 blind adults. Congenital cata- 
ract accounted for 15% of the cases 
among a large group of blind children. 

A cataract is an opacity of all or part 
of the crystalline lens. The lens, which 
is behind the pupil, is the part of the 
eye that focuses rays of light on the 
retina. When the cataract is fully de- 
veloped, light will not pass through 
the lens but is reflected. This makes 
the ordinarily black pupil of the eye 
look white. 

The onset of a cataract seems to be 
closely tied up with a person’s general 
condition. Trouble in teeth, sinuses, 
blood, glands or in almost any other 
part of the body may cause trouble in 
the eyes. Or the trouble may be cen- 
tered in the eye itself as the result of 
eyestrain or an accident. 

When a cataract begins to form, 
expert medical care, directed at least 
in part toward improving the general 
condition of the body, may help to 
keep it from spreading. If it continues 
to develop, however, an operation, the 
removal of the crystalline lens, eventu- 
ally will be necessary. If the eye has 
been all right otherwise, the operation 
is successful nine times out of ten; and 
the patient makes up for the lack of a 
crystalline lens by wearing special 
glasses. 

Glaucoma is another serious cause 
of blindness among middle-aged and 
older persons. In the acute form, the 
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eyeball hardens rapidly, there is intense . 
pain, and the sight quickly fades. If 

the patient gets to an experienced eye 

surgeon quickly, the condition can be 

cured by an operation. Many a patient, 

however, supposes that he is suffering 

only from a severe attack of neuralgia 

and that eventually the pain will go 

away. By the time it does, surgery can 

do no good. 

The chronic form attacks much 
more slowly. There may be no pain 
at first, but the patient may feel that 
he has to keep changing his glasses, 
and he will have periods of blurring. 
In addition to medical care, surgery 
may be needed. Like cataract, glau- 
coma ‘may be an indication that some- 
thing else is wrong with the system. 

Some defects that cause blindness 
can be passed from parent to child, 
When they are, the child is blind from 
birth, or he has a weakness that leads 
to blindness unless it can be treated. 
Heredity, however, does not play quite 
so large a part in blindness as was 
once supposed. The Committee of Sta- 
tistics of the Blind has compiled figures 
on the causes of blindness among 
nearly 70% of the pupils enrolled in 
schools and classes for the blind dus- 
ing 1943-44, These figures show that 
55% of the cases originated before 
birth. Only 13 per cent, however, could 
be established as hereditary in origin. 

To know what causes blindness is 
to know, in large measure, how to pre- 
vent it. Authorities estimate that 75 
out of every 100 cases of blindness can 
be prevented. Some of the preventive 
work needs to be done by doctors, pub- 
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lic health officers, teachers, social case 
workers, but the most important part 
needs to be done by the individual. 
Good, and quick, medical attention 
whenever there is the slightest reason 
to suspect something wrong is the best 
way to prevent serious trouble and 
even blindness. 

New opportunities for the blind 
have been opened up in recent years 
as a result of new state and federal 
laws, and every blind person should 
acquaint himself with them. Every 
state has a program for aiding needy 
blind persons. Most states receive par- 
tial reimbursement from the federal 
government under the Social Security 
act. 

Vocational rehabilitation under the 
Barden-La Follette act includes any 
service needed to make a blind person 
employable or capable of earning more 
money. This includes medical care to 
improve vision or to correct other 
physical disabilities, the provision of 
appliances, vocational counseling, 
training, and placement, and mainte- 
nance during training. Home teaching 
services, work adjustment training to 
develop work habits and determine 
aptitudes, vocational testing, prevoca- 
tional training, and college education 
may be provided if they are for the 
purpose of making the blind person 
more employable. The blind are also 
aided in setting up businesses for 
themselves. 

The program is administered by the 
federal Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and a state agency (usually the 
state agency for the blind). The federal 


government reimburses the state for 
the total cost of administration, coun- 
seling and placement service, and for 
50% of the expense for other services. 

Under the Randolph-Sheppard act 
of 1936, blind persons may be licensed 
to operate vending stands in the lob- 
bies of post offices and other federal 
buildings. Several hundred blind per- 
sons now make a living that way. The 
Wagner-O’Day act of 1938 requires 
federal departments to buy their 
brooms and mops and similar prod- 
ucts from nonprofit agencies for the 
blind. 

Individual states provide schools for 
the blind, and make school attendance 
compulsory for the young blind. The 
federal. government gives the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind, in 
Louisville, Ky., $125,000 a year to sup- 
ply embossed books and maps, braille 
writing equipment, and Talking 
Books and their machines to state-sup- 
ported schools for the blind. 

Congress has authorized $1,125,000 
a year for books, which are distributed 
to adult blind persons by the Library 
of Congress through 27 regional li- 
braries. Of this amount $200,000 is 
for the publication of books in braille 
and other raised types; the rest is for 
Talking Books and the maintenance 
and replacement of government- 
owned Talking Book machines. One 
of these costs $60, but a blind person 
may borrow one free. 

Railroads and many bus companies, 
acting under permissive legislation, 
carry a blind person and his guide 
for one fare. A Seeing Eye dog may 
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ride with his master instead of in the 
baggage car. 

The blind person may make an extra 
$500 deduction when figuring out 
what part of his income is subject to 


tax. 

The men blinded in the 2nd World 
War have received rehabilitation train- 
ing, which has been extremely success- 
ful in restoring their self-confidence. 
Emphasis has been placed on the back- 
ground and abilities of the various 
men as individuals. As far as possible, 
they have been trained to go on in the 
fields of activity they had chosen be- 
fore becoming blind. They have, of 
course, been trained in braille and typ- 
ing, and provided with necessary voca- 
tional training. They have also had 
speech training, and a recreational pro- 
gram designed to enable them to live 
normal lives. Men blinded while serv- 
ing in the armed forces receive pen- 
sions ranging from $150 a month to 
$265. 

In addition to public agencies, there 
are a number of private agencies in 
larger cities that are equipped to give 
the blind special assistance. New York, 
for example, has many agencies that 
work with the blind. They include the 
New York Association for the Blind, 
commonly known as the Lighthouse, 
the Brooklyn Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of. the Poor, the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Social Services, 
the Industrial Home for the Blind, 
the New York Guild for the Jewish 
Blind, and Catholic Charities, Inc. 

Occasionally parents neglect a blind 
baby, but much more often they tend 
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to coddle and spoil him and make him 
overconscious of his handicap. Perhaps 
the parents’ biggest problem is to con- 
trol their grief. They will do it more 
easily if they stop to consider that the 
baby himself isn’t grieving, that it will 
be some years before he realizes the 
difference between himself and seeing 
children, and that he can be a happy, 
strong, well-adjusted person by that 
time if his parents have taken care 
not to show too much pity for him. 

If they want him to be a good- 
natured, self-reliant child and adult, 
they have to treat him matter-of-factly. 
From one viewpoint, they must treat 
him exactly as they would a seeing 
child, expecting him to talk and walk 
and feed and dress himself at just 
about the same time as other young- 
sters in his age group. But if he is to 
realize his capabilities, they must take 
greater pains with him than they 
would with a seeing child. Without 
sight, he has less incentive than other 
children to try to do things for him- 
self, and he needs more encourage- 
ment. When it comes time for him 
to walk, instead of striking out by 
himself, he may need the sound of his 
mother’s voice or a tapping on one 
side of his play pen to stimulate him 
to move across an unknown space. 

Probably he will never creep, which 
is quite all right. And he may take a 
little longer than other children to 
learn to talk, Parents can help by re- 
peating the names of toys and pieces 
of clothing they hand him, and by 
describing new objects he explores 
with his hands. 
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The growth of his vocabulary and 
of his knowledge of the world depends 
largely upon the experience he has. 
He should visit the firehouse, the gro- 
cery, the park, and have opportunities 
to learn for himself what things are 
like by touching them. People will be 
glad to let him explore, and parents 
should be glad to explain anything 
new he meets. This is an excellent way 
for him to learn what is in the world 
and to have words for it. 

From an early age he should play 
with children; he can do almost any- 
thing they can, and if he is taught to 
do it, he will not feel like an outsider. 
If there are other children in the house, 
the parents have to be careful not to 
give the blind child extra pleasures nor 
to excuse him from his share of the 
household duties. He can learn to dry 
dishes, polish the silver, dust the fur- 
niture. Everything he learns to do in- 
creases his self-reliance. 

An illustration of what can be done 
with blind children if funds are avail- 
able is provided by the Lighthouse in 
New York. There, in a penthouse atop 
its five-story building, is a nursery 
school, attractively decorated in fresh 
green and gay coral, attended by ten 
blind children from three to five years 
of age. 

“What is your main problem?” you 
ask the nursery-school director. “Par- 
ents,” she answers. “There’s Jenny, for 
instance. She was a little past three 
when she entered the school but her 
mother had kept her in bed most of 
the time and she couldn’t walk. A 
week later she began walking alone. 


That was some months ago. She's 
walking fine, now—but she'd still 
rather be carried.” 

Then there’s George, who at four 
is smart as a whip. He knows his tele. 
phone number and the telephone num- 
bers of all his relatives. He can recite 
nursery rhymes and sing hymns. His 
parents have taken such pride in his 
ability to memorize that they have 
neglected to give him enough practice 
in using his hands and in getting 
around. As a result, he plays and eats 
awkwardly, and he has a poor sense 
of direction. 

In most parts of the country, nurs 
eries such as the one just mentioned 
are not available. But some states em- 
ploy a specialist to aid small blind 
children. For information write your 


state Department of Welfare or Com ' 


mission for the Blind. 

Sometimes a child considered blind 
really isn’t. A survey of schools for the 
blind reyealed many students who had 
sufficient vision to read ordinary print. 
Many of them belonged not in schools 
for the blind, where they would waste 
time and energy reading with their 
fingers, but in the sight-saving classes 
of regular schools. Most large cities 
now have such classes, where children 
whose weak vision cannot be made 
normal with glasses do their school- 
work with minimum strain on the 
eyes. 

Sight-saving classrooms are painted 
in light colors and provided with the 
best possible lighting. Much -of ‘the 
written work is done at the blackboard, 
with chalk that makes a wide, very 
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white line. Textbooks are printed on 
cream-colored paper in 24-point type, 
which is at least twice the size of the 
usual textbook type. Writing paper is 
cream-colored, too, and the pencils are 
large and have soft lead. 

Sometimes in high school, and al- 
ways in college, the blind student is 
largely dependent upon people who 
read the lesson material to him. This 
is because advanced textbooks are not 
available in braille. 

In the lower grades he learns his 
lessons in a variety of ways: from 
teachers, braille books, Talking Books, 
and by examining objects of all kinds 
in special school museums and on 
field trips. 

The blind student finds braille his 
greatest single aid, but slow and tiring 
nevertheless. It is now supplemented 
by the Talking Book, a set of records 
on which a book, a play, or some other 
piece of writing has been recorded. 
The records are played on a specially 
constructed, slowly revolving phono- 
graph. 

Talking Books at first were record- 
ings of standard works, aimed princi- 
pally at adult blind persons, most of 
whom have not learned braille. Now, 
however, there is a large Talking Book 
library recorded for children. Many of 
the volumes include sound effects and 
dramatizations to give the blind child 
something of the stimulation the see- 
ing child gets from pictures. 

The blind student of average intel- 
ligence can successfully tackle almost 
any subject. In arithmetic, since he 
depends more upon his memory than 
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the seeing person, he sometimes works 
out problems with astonishing speed. 
In geometry, he becomes acquainted 
with angles, triangles, rectangles, and 
so on, by feeling the raised figures in 
his textbook and by handling models 
of wood. Jigsaw maps, contour maps, 
and maps with the names of places in 
braille help him to find his way around 
in geography. 

Models and real animals help him 
comprehend biology. Chemistry and 
physics are taught, as they are to seeing 
persons, largely by demonstrations. 
Trips to factories, markets, police sta- 
tions, and newspaper plants make 
other subjects come alive. 

The opportunities for blind persons 
are limited not so much by their handi- 
cap as by the attitude of seeing people. 
The average person may walk a little 
out of his way to buy his newspaper 
or tobacco from a blind dealer, and he 
may contribute to a vacation fund for 
the blind. But when it comes to hiring 
a blind workman, he’s likely to con- 
sider him on a basis of what he can’t 
do. Obviously a blind man can’t drive 
an automobile nor can he repair a 
watch. Agencies for the blind, how- 
ever, can cite hundreds of different 
kinds of jobs that blind persons are 
capably filling in factories, offices, the 
trades, and professions. Many seeing 
persons are surprised to hear that blind 
persons are farmers, beekeepers, in- 
surance agents, real-estate dealers, 
newspapermen, organists, bookbind- 
ers, teachers and toymakers, but that 
is only a sampling of the occupations 
of blind men and women. 
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The professions are particularly suit- 
able for blind persons, since blindness 
in no way detracts from a man’s men- 
tal ab"'ity. 

Employers often raise objections. 
They say they are afraid of accidents. 
Maybe they aren’t, actually. Maybe 
their real fear is that the blind man 
won't do his job quite well enough. 
Anyway, they say they can’t hire a 
blind man because he might have an 
accident and then their workmen’s 
compensation rate would go up. 

Authorities testify, however, that 
blind workers have fewer accidents 
than the sighted. In common with 
other handicapped workers, they use 
greater care. Also, they recoil more 
rapidly from obstacles. Since insurance 
rates are based on claims paid, the em- 
ployment of blind persons is not a lia- 
bility but an asset. 

Vocationally, there is another type 
of blind person, the one who isn’t quite 
up to competing with seeing people 
for jobs in regular industry. For them, 
and for some other types of handi- 
capped persons, many of the larger 
cities have so-called sheltered shops. 
Here the blind man can do useful, in- 
teresting work without having to meet 
the same standard of speed required 
in outside industry. 

New York City has several places 
where blind persons may work. Most 
of the agencies listed earlier maintain 
special workshops, several of which 
received Army-Navy E’s for war work. 
Among them is the Bourne workshop, 
where more than 100 blind men and 
women make brooms, mops, aprons, 





dishrags, sun suits, and pillowcases, 
and weave woolen yarn into scarves, 
blankets, and ties. The shop does a 
business that falls just short of $1 
million a year. It is called a sheltered 
shop but the visitor finds nothing to 
distinguish it from other shops. It 
gives him a start to walk into a room 
full of whirring sewing machines and 
to be told that all the operators are 
blind. And he watches fascinated as a 
blind man- trims bundles of broom 
straw with a massive, power-driven 
cleaver. 

The Lighthouse also maintains a 
handicraft department. Along a bench 
running down the middle of a large 
room, half a dozen men are weaving 
baskets. At a table off to one side, three 
others are caning chairs. Some of them 
have been coming to the Lighthouse 
for a year or more, working at their 
craft several hours a day. The others 
are newcomers, learning to substitute 
hands for eyes and hoping to pass on 
to the Bourne workshop or to a job 
outside. Meanwhile, they earn some 
money through the sale of their prod- 
ucts. 

Seated at a table along one end of 
the room, several men are working 
with lipstick cases, fitting them with 
the little gadgets that move the lip- 
stick along. This is a commercial job 
that the Lighthouse has taken under 
contract because it provides good train- 
ing in manual dexterity and at the 
same time makes some money for the 
trainee. In another room of the handi- 
craft department, 35 blind women are 
knitting and crocheting baby things. 
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There is an old saying that brooms, 
brushes, and blindness go together. 
But that isn’t necessarily so. True, 
blind persons find it relatively easy to 
learn to make brooms and brushes, 
thus fitting themselves quickly to 
make some money and at the same 
time cultivating the sense of touch, 
But the vocational guidance officers of 
progressive agencies aim to get a per- 
son to do as nearly as possible what 
he was doing before he became blind. 
Blinded veterans are particularly re- 
sentful of “made” work. They feel that 
they should have an opportunity to 
enter any field of work for which they 
are fitted by ability and training. 

Just as it covers almost all age 
groups, so recreation for the blind cov- 
ers almost all kinds of play, ranging 
from bowling, dancing, swimming, 
boxing and roller skating to sitting and 
being read to. The reading is done by 
volunteer workers, and almost all of 
it is from current magazines and news- 
papers. Perhaps one out of five blind 
persons can read braille; the others are 
too old or too uninterested to learn. 
But even those who read braille have 
a slim choice of reading matter among 
current periodicals. The CatHotic Dr- 
cest has a braille edition. So have the 
Reader's Digest, the American Legion 
Magazine, and one or two others. 
With these exceptions, if blind persons 
are to keep up with what their seeing 
friends are reading, they have to get 
someone to read aloud to them. 

The story of how a blind group 
formed their own little theater com- 
pany in 1923 and since then have pro- 
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duced dozens of plays, some in Broad- 
way theaters, has been fascinatingly 
told in an illustrated booklet by Ruth 
Askenas called The Lighthouse Play- 
ers, published by the New York se 
ciation for the Blind. 

More rehearsals are required for Pe 
blind than for the seeing since it is 
necessary to memorize the location of 
each piece of furniture on the stage. 
Sometimes rubber mats.are used to in- 
dicate the direction in which certain 
pieces lie, but audiences, including 
professional critics, have seen nothing 
to indicate that the players are blind. 
Besides one-act plays, the Players have 
presented a three-act play each season 
for the last ten years. Now the Light- 
house has five dramatic groups. 

Devices that help substitute for sight 
are badly needed. One greatly wanted 
instrument is a small machine operat- 
ing like radar to give a blind person, 
through his sense of hearing or of feel- 
ing, a picture of his surroundings. 
Right now he has only a cane or a 
Seeing Eye dog to help him get 
around. A practiced ear can tell a good 
deal from the sounds a cane makes 
and the echoes it arouses, but even so, 
as a detector of obstacles, it is a pretty 
primitive object. Seeing Eye dogs are 
a lot better, even though relatively few 
blind persons can use them. 

Helen Keller, great blind spokesman 
for the blind, once said, “Not blind- 
ness, but the attitude of the seeing to 
the blind is the hardest burden to 
bear.” Her remark suggests what 
blind persons need more than addi- 
tional money, or new laws; they need 
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to. be treated as other human beings. blind person wants to be considered 

Besides being treated as human be- for a job on the basis of what he him- 
ings, blind persons want to be treated self can do. In his association with 
as individuals. “I am not one of ‘the other people, he likes to have his abili- 
blind, ” a blind teacher said recently. ties emphasized, not his disability. 
“I am merely a blind man.” Each Don’t we all? 


& 
This Struck Me 


W: AMERICANS are witnessing with growing consternation the rise to 
power of Soviet Russia, and the disconcerting fact that ours is the only 
country strong enough to stand as a bulwark against Soviet supremacy. While 
the vicissitudes of the past ten years may have obscured the vision of some 
of us, making the present clear-cut American-Russian division of the world 
unexpected, it was clearly predicted with striking accuracy by Alexis de 
Tocqueville 100 years ago. 


There are at the present time two great nations in the world, which 
started from different points, but seem to tend towards the same end. I allude 
to the Russians and the Americans. Both of them have grown up unnoticed; 
and while the attention of mankind was directed elsewhere, they have suddenly 
placed themselves in the front rank among the nations, and the world learned 
their existence and their greatness at almost the same time. 

All other nations seem to have nearly reached their natural limits, and 
they have only to maintain their power; but these are still in the act of growth. 
All the others have stopped, or continue to advance with extreme difficulty; 
these alone are proceeding with ease and celerity along a path to which no 
limit can be perceived. The American struggles against the obstacles. that 
nature opposes to him; the adversaries of the Russian are men. The former 
combats the wilderness and savage life; the latter, civilization with all its arms. 
The conquests of the American are therefore gained by the plowshare; those 
of the Russian by the sword. The Anglo-American relies upon personal interest 
to accomplish his ends and gives free scope to the unguided strength and com- 
mon sense of the people; the Russian centers all the authority of society in a 
single arm. The principal instrument of the former is freedom; of the latter, 
servitude. Their starting-point is different and their courses are not the same; 
yet each of them seems marked out by the will of heaven to sway the destinies 
of half the globe. 

From Democracy in America by Alexis de Tocqueville (Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., 1945). 


For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be paid 
on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return contribu- 
tions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 
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Rumbles, variables, and Chopin 


Earthquake Spotter 
IN AUSTRALIA 


By GEORGE MULGRUE % 
Condensed from the New Zealand Tablet* 


HEN any part of the world is 

having a subterranean disturb- 
ance, people in Australia, scientists 
and laymen alike, turn to Daniel 
O'Connell for information and ex- 
planation. No matter whether it is an 
earthquake in Japan or Turkey, a tidal 
wave in the Aleutians, or an atom- 
bomb experiment at Bikini, the tele- 
phone to the observatory he directs at 
Riverview near Sydney is sure to be 
overworked. For Father Daniel O’Con- 
nell, S.J., knows more about earth- 
quakes than any other man in Aus- 
tralia, and probably as much as any 
other man in the world. 

When the Bikini experiments were 
taking place, newspapermen camped 
outside his door from early morning, 
despite the fact that he’d warned them 
that the explosions probably wouldn’t 
register on his instruments. And of 
course he was right. The atom bomb, 
be it the greatest releaser of energy 
ever devised by man, is puny and in- 
significant compared with one of the 
600-odd disturbances registered on the 
Riverview seismographs every year. 

Daniel O’Connell is one of a dis- 
tinguished group of Jesuit priest-scien- 
tists who care for observatories all over 


the world. Like Father Lynch of Ford- 
ham university in New York, Father 
Macelwane of St. Louis, and Father 
Repetti of Manila, he has followed the 
precept laid down by St. Francis Xavi- 
er, and devoted his life to science in 
the hope that in so doing he might 
serve humanity. 

As a priest, he abhors the effects of 
the atom bomb, and other destructive 
uses to which men have put the dis- 
coveries of science. As a scientist, he 
feels that the search for knowledge 
should not be impeded because men 
use the Creator’s gifts wrongly. 

“Science must go on,” he says, “We 
can’t stop finding things out just be- 
cause men make bad use of what we 
find. The trouble is that man’s moral 
and spiritual development has lagged 
behind his scientific attainments. And 
because we can’t stop the advance of 
science, we must try to make man 
more worthy of what he knows. When 
we are as wise as we are clever, the 
world will be a better and happier 
place.” 

Born in England of an Irish father 
and an English mother, Father O’Con- 
nell came to Australia in 1922 at the 
age of 26. He was ordained in 1928, 


* Box 353, Dunedin, New Zealand. March 26, 1947. 
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and has been at Riverview ever since. 
He lives and works in the old semi- 
sunken building that was put up for 
Father E. F, Pigot, S.J., the famous 
seismologist, who founded the observ- 
atory at Riverview college in 1909. To- 
day it has grown -to a little cluster of 
buildings, slightly apart from the main 
college. It sits on a rise in the land, 
overlooking the Lane Cove river, 
about four miles from Sydney proper. 

There you will probably find him 
in shirt sleeves, going through his daily 
routine of studying seismograph rec- 
ords, preparing data for scientific bul- 
letins, or gazing through a microscope 
device at tiny black dots on photo- 
graphic plates. For, although he is 
known so well as a seismologist, Father 
O’Connell’s greatest love is astronomy. 
His most important work in that field 
is the study of variable stars, which is 
the reason he spent two ycars working 
at Harvard, whose observatory, he 
says, leads the world in this branch 
of the science; and it is these variable 
stars that keep him peering through 
the photographic plates. There are at 
least 10,000 plates filed at the observa- 
tory, and on each of them are thou- 
sands of black dots, each representing 
a star. Some of them are variable stars, 
stars that wax and wane. Several hun- 
dred stars have been proved at River- 
view to be of the variable type. 

You might wonder why scientists 
like Father O’Connell go to painstak- 
ing trouble to find out that certain 
stars change. Really it’s very impor- 
tant, for change enables astronomers 
to measure the depths of space. Ordi- 


narily, a scientist can measure the dis- 
tance of a near star by observing it at 
intervals of six months, during which 
time the earth has moved just 186,- 
000,000 miles away from where it was. 
But that method won’t work with the 
more distant stars, and. that is where 
the study of the variables comes in. 

Among them is a species called 
Cepheids, which fluctuate in bright- 
ness over a regular period. Stars that 
fluctuate over a similar period of time 
have the same strength, so that any 
difference in their brightness is due to 
a difference in their distance from the 
earth. From studying them it is pos- 
sible to calculate their distance from a 
known variable whose distance has 
been already worked out by a six- 
monthly observation. 

This, of course, is a very streamlined 
way of describing the tremendous toil 
that persons like Father O’Connell un- 
dertake. Actually, one pair of plates 
takes at least an hour to examine, in 
an instrument which enables you to 
look at each one alternately, and some- 
times both simultaneously, so that you 
can note the difference in the size of 
the star images. In this way, too, new 
stars are sometimes found; stars appear 
on today’s plate that weren’t on yes- 
terday’s. 

You haven’t talked to Father O’Con- 
nell for long before you have begun 
to realize that most of your ideas about 
earthquakes and their causes are 
wrong. Smilingly he tells you that 
there really isn’t any connection be- 
tween earthquakes and volcanoes, al- 
though they both occur in the same 
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areas. Volcanoes, he says, are purely 
surface affairs, while the focal points 
of many earthquakes have been proved 
to be as far as 375 miles down. 

To Father O’Connell and his fellow 
seismologists, the earth is a semi-solid 
sphere, with a center, below the 60 
miles or so of crust, that is something 
like soft pitch. It is a fluid, but behaves 
physically like a solid. When the earth 
cooled down many years ago, they say, 
its crust crinkled and folded. These 
folds rise from ocean depths to moun- 
tain heights, and where there are great 
masses of water in the depths, they set 
up sideway strains, which produce 
slips and fractures, called earthquakes. 

Naturally, they generally occur 
somewhere near a large mass of water, 
usually under the sea. It is fortunate, 
says FatherO’Connell, that most earth- 
quakes happen under the ocean. They 
tend to happen, too, where the highest 
mountains are near the deepest waters: 
where the Andes slope down to the 
Pacific, for instance, or in the Philip- 
pines, where the greatest depths are 
found. 

That’s why the Japanese, with their 
steep shores and deep seas, have so 
many earthquakes. Four or five a day 
is their average, out of the 30,000 a 
year recorded all over the world. 

An earthquake comes from just one 
movement in the rock. The thing 
doesn’t go on, like a landslide. If an 
earthquake lasts for several hours, it is 
only because the initial shock was big 
enough to keep the earth shaking for 
that long. 

The most recent of the major earth- 


quakes occurred in April, 1946, under 
the sea south of the tip of Alaska. It 
set up a tidal wave which traveled 
down to Hawaii and caused tremen- 
dous damage. And yet, had people 
heeded the seismologists’ warning, 
much of the loss of life could have 
been avoided. A report of the earth- 


, quake was sent out by Father Lynch 


of Fordham less than two minutes 
after it was recorded on his instru- 
ments there. At the same time a simi- 
lar report went out from the California 
Institute of Technology at Pasadena. 
Father O’Connell made a report from 
Australia. Only a few minutes after it 
had happened, the seismologists had 
told the world exactly where the shock 
had occurred, and just how big it was. 
Traveling at 300 miles an hour, the 
waves must have taken five or six 
hours to cross the sea to Hawaii; ample 
time for people to take warning and 
move out of harm’s way. 

But even that tremendous shock 
was by no means the largest that Fa- 
ther O’Connell has recorded at River- 
view. “There is no doubt about that 
one,” he says. “It was the shock that 
we recorded in December, 1945, as 
taking place somewhere in the Ara- 
bian sea, It was several times as big as 
the famous Japanese earthquake which 
killed 99,000 persons in 1923. We can 
only give thanks to God that it hap- 
pened under the ocean!” 

Speaking of the Japanese earth- 
quake in 1923, Father O’Connell re- 
calls a remarkable coincidence. The 
Pan-Pacific Science congress was be- 
ing held in Sydney that year, and one 
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of the delegates was Professor Omori, 
head of the Japanese Imperial Earth- 
quake Investigation bureau. On Sep- 
tember 1, the professor was visiting 
Riverview, and was actually in the 
seismograph vault when the needles 
began to swing. Soon it was obvious 
that a major shock was taking place, 
and the professor watched, fascinated, 
while the instruments recorded the 
quake that devastated Tokyo and de- 
stroyed his own home. 

In the rare times he finds for relaxa- 
tion, Father O'Connell plays classical 
music on the piano, Rarely, very rare- 
ly, he goes to the golf course that lies 
invitingly across the road from the 
observatory. At night he is back again 
at work, though for him this is per- 


& 


haps more of a hobby. For night brings 
him to his telescope and his beloved 
variables. 

Riverview has two medium-power- 
ed telescopes, but his favorite is that 
which was designed and made for him 
by his great friend, Dr. J. Voute, well- 
known Dutch astronomer and director 
of the Lembang observatory in Java. 


“Before the war Father O’Connell 


worked in Java with Dr. Voute, and 
now that his friend’s observatory has 
been almost destroyed through the 
war, he has been happy to return the 
hospitality he received there. 

And so he goes on, with his eyes in 
the heavens and his feet firmly on the 
earth, about both of which he knows 
so much. 


Flights of Fancy 


As the world grows more civilized, 
we keep right on improving padlocks. 
—Rays of Sunshine. 


Slow-moving clouds throwing arms 
of mist around the hilltops.—/oseph 
]. Quinn. 

Dusk, and the river turned from 
silver to rubbed steel—Charles A. 
Brady. 

After the rain, the world was very 


quiet, as though exhausted after tears. 
—H. M. Tomlinson. 


Every hobby: a career that might 
have been.—Naomi Gilpatrick. 


Reno, the garden spot of America, 
where Eves thumb noses at God.— 
O. M. Phillip. 


Advertising, the boasting young 
brother of science.—]Joseph E. Manton. 


The old ocean breathing deeply and 
regulariy in its sleep, and sometimes 
making a slight movement.—H. M. 
Tomlinson, 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. ] 


Trail of the Lonesome Pine 


No-Priest Land 





By T. J. McINERNEY 





{ Vinee there is just reason 
for talking about “Cath- 
olic strength in America,” Catholicity 
in the U.S. has only about the same 
numerical proportion to the total popu- 
lation as world Catholicity has to the 
population of the world, approximate- 
ly one sixth. Those who speak of the 
Church’s “strength” in this country 
usually have in mind large urban areas 
like New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
and Chicago. They are unaware of the 
relatively weak position of the Church 
in rural regions. 

Almost half of the 130 million peo- 
ple in the U.S. are not members of 
any church; other millions are enrolled 
in the 250 different religious groups 
outside the Catholic Church. 

In 1939 there came into existence a 
missionary activity under the title of 
the Home Missioners of America, a 
society of priests and Brothers, assisted 
by a Society of Sisters, who devote their 
lives and labors to spreading Catholi- 
cism among non-Catholics. 

Their particular field of labor is that 
area known as “No-Priest Land,” com- 
prising about 1,000 of the 3,000 coun- 
ties of the U.S. Grouped together, 
those counties, mostly in the South, 
would make a country as large as Mex- 
ico, with a population equal to that 


Condensed from the 
Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart* 


of Canada. The rapidly ex- 
panding activities of the Mis- 
sioners began in Adams county, Ohio, 
under direction of the Very Rev. W. 
Howard Bishop, who today is Superior 
of the Society and under the patronage 
of Archbishop John T. McNicholas, 


- O.P., of Cincinnati. They are a Society 


of secular priests and Brothers living 
a Community life under a Superior 
and a Rule with their motherhouse at 
Glendale, Ohio. The co-operating So- 
ciety of Sisters, which has been doing 
seasonal work in four different areas 
during past summers, is now prepar- 
ing for full-time work in the mission 
field. 

The course of study for the priest- 
hood for the Home Missioners is of 
the same length as for diocesan secular 
priests, four years of high school, four 
of college (two devoted to philoso- 
phy), and four of theology. After ordi- 
nation an additional year of special 
preparation for the mission field is 
added. The program is simple and di- 
rect, and has been patterned after the 
age-old and highly effective methods 
used by the intrepid Catholic mission- 
aries who first carried the Word into 
the darkest corners of the world. In 
the few short years since organization, 
the Home Missioners of America, 


*515 E. Fordham Road, New York City, 58. April, 1947, 
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known also by the briefer title of Glen- 
marians, have made appreciable prog- 
ress, using trailer chapels, station wag- 
ons, and ordinary cars, in carrying the 
faith to the hinterlands. 

Thirteen priests, 20 students, four 
Brothers, and seven Sisters constitute 
the working strength of this pioneer- 
ing domestic mission endeavor; but as 
it broadens its influence among both 
Catholics and non-Catholics with each 
passing day, it adds to its numerical 
and religious strengh. Full-time work 
is going on in five mission areas in 


Kentucky, Ohio, Georgia, and Virgin-* 


ia, with ten priests engaged in this part 
of the work. 

Not only is the field vast in which 
the Missioners work, but the results of 
their efforts promise to be far-reaching. 
In one state that has 161 counties, only 
15 counties have resident priests. In 
another state with 200 counties, 100 
are priestless. Among the counties in 
which the Society labors are regions 
where the birth rate is highest in 
America. The children mature early 
and marry young. Large numbers of 
them drift into cities and- towns all 
over the nation to settle, make their 
homes, and raise families. This means 
that domestic missionary work in the 
“priestless” counties, over a given peri- 
od of time, will have an indirect but 
constantly increasing influence upon 
all parts of the U.S. where the chil- 
dren from those counties settle. 

There is a typical mission project in 
the little village of Bay Branch, Geor- 
gia. It is a warm Sunday morning in 
June, and the sunlight beams down on 


the freshly painted little mission 
church, giving it an inviting promi- 
nence in that Georgia countryside 
where painted buildings are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. From the 
open windows and doors of the church 
come the strains of the Communion 
antiphon. Within the little building, 
the majority of the members of the 
small, devout congregation receive 
Holy Communion. After Mass, the 
parishioners go home, where most of 
them tune in on the Catholic Hour, 
broadcast through a Savannah station. 
While the broadcast is in progress, a 
typical Southland Sunday morning 
breakfast of home-cured Georgia ham 
and biscuits is served. 

Other projects are in Virginia, up 
in the Appalachian mountains along 
the Trail of the Lonesome Pine. In the 
hills around Norton and Appalachia 
in this region are many mining camps 
containing the homes of hundreds of 
open-pit soft-coal miners, The 1946 
strike of the soft-coal miners was a 
distinct piece of good fortune for the 
Glenmarian work at Appalachia. For, 
during the time that they were not 
working, some of the miners came at 
the request of the missioner in charge, 
and helped to clean and redecorate the 
church. They also remodeled the in- 
terior of the annex of the church, so 
that there are now two small meeting 
rooms for discussion clubs, Catholic 
Action meetings, and many other ac- 
tivities. 

A visitor to Appalachia not long ago 
would have seen a baptismal ceremony 
in which 20 persons, young, middle- 
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aged, and old, were received into the 
Church: the work of the Glenmarian 
priest assigned to that mission. 

Glenmarian priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters are zealously at work at Russell- 
ville and Sunfish, in Kentucky; at Ot- 
way, Pond Creek, Buena Vista, and 
West Portsmouth in Ohio; at other 
places in Georgia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Ohio. The difficulties which beset 
those pioneers are almost incredible. 
Most of their work is done in territory 
where Christ and His works are un- 
known or, worse still, regarded with 
animosity. 

Making contacts with the folks who 
live in the mountainous and back- 


z 


woods country is especially difficult. 
Financial aid from the natives is usual- 
ly pitifully small. Yet, in the face of 
these and other difficulties, the Home 
Missioners of America are able to re- 
port conversion after conversion as well 
as many instances of Catholics restored 
to the Church. 

From Father Bishop, founder and 
Superior, down to the most recent re- 
cruit to their ranks, the Glenmarians 
have no illusions about the magnitude 
of the labors confronting them in the 
task of converting large rural areas 
to the faith. As they see it, they are la- 
boring for the spiritual rescue of the 
nation that must rescue the world. 


Difference in Method 


He reads Machiavelli, Ignatius of 
Loyola, Marx and Hegel; he is cold 
and unmerciful to mankind, out of a 
kind and mathematical mercifulness. 
The communist leader is damned al- 
ways to do what is most repugnant 
to him: to become a slaughterer in 
order to abolish slaughtering, to sacri- 
fice lambs in order that no more lambs 
may be slaughtered, to whip people 
with knouts so that they may learn not 
to let themselves be whipped, to strip 
himself of every scruple in the name 
of a higher scrupulousness, and to 
challenge the hatred of mankind be- 
cause of his love for it. 


From Darkness at Noon by Arthur Koestler 
quoted in Time (5 May °47). 





It is not by the display of power and 
pomp, a cavalcade of retainers and 
richly housed palfreys, nor by gorgeous 
apparel, that the heretics win prose- 
lytes. It is by zealous preaching, by 
apostolic humility, by austerity. Zeal 
must be met by zeal, humility by hu- 
mility, false sanctity by real sanctity, 
preaching falsehood by preaching 
truth. Sow the good seed as the heretics 
sow the bad. Cast off those sumptuous 
robes. Send away those ar img a 
soned palfreys. Go barefoot, wi 
purse or scrip, like the Apostles. 

Outlabor, outfast, outdiscipline these 
false teachers. 


St. Dominic quoted in Time (3 May °47). 
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|: 1883, British workmen driving a 
tunnel under the English Channel 
quit work. Had they been able to con- 
tinue there would have been no Dun- 
kirk; it is possible that there would 
have been no necessity for retreat at all. 
Had the underwater passageway be- 
tween England and the mainland been 
completed, there would likely have 
been no D-Day. 

Curiously enough, it was England’s 
militarists, very likely urged on by 
selfish shippers, who violently objected 
to. completion of the cross-Channel 
subway. It would open England to 
invasion, they said. Vainly, tunnel pro- 
ponents pointed to the fact that the 
subway could be flooded on short 
notice; any invading army would be 
drowned as were the Egyptians in the 
Red Sea. And then the English author- 
ities, once eagerly optimistic, brought 
the drive to a close. The passageway 
reaching more than a mile from the 
English shore was sealed. 

Proposals for a channel subway were 
made as early as Napoleon’s day. A 
French engineer, Matthieu, was father 
to the idea, but it came to naught. In 
the 1830’s, and again in the 1850's, a 
mining engineer and military man, 





Muddling in the mud 


Se a me 


Condensed from 
America* 


Thome de Gamond, gave considerable 
thought and effort to the sub-Channel 
subject; his ideas seem to have died 
aborning. Many other men devised 
schemes to drill from shore to shore. 
An iron tube, anchored upon the 
Channel floor, was an idea advanced 
by Hector Horeau, Paris architect. 

In 1868 an English engineer propos- 
ed a tunnel through to France, with 
a shaft built up from a submerged 
island a short distance under water in 
mid-Channel. In 1865, the noted en- 
gineer, Sir John Hawkshaw, went 
after the problem in earnest. He en- 
listed the aid of the Southeastern Rail- 
way in England; and the Rothschild 
brothers, financiers, lent their support 
to the French. Surveys during the next 
few years disclosed that the Channel 
was underlaid with clay mixed with 
the same chalklike material visible in 
the white cliffs of Dover. Water depth 
along the proposed route was never 
more than 200 feet. The English bore 
was to begin at a point near Dover and 
Folkstone, and the French entry was 
to be from the town of Sangette. But 
years rolled by with little done. 

In 1872, the Channel Tunnel Co. 
was incorporated in England, and a 


*70 E. 45th St., New York City, 17. March 22, 1947. 
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similar company in France three years 
later. Yet it was* years before actual 
construction got under way. In 1882, 
a shaft 150 feet deep was sunk.on the 
English side; the French shaft was 280 
feet. Then the actual boring began; the 
“sandhogs” went out to sea. Expecta- 
tions and excitement were high in both 
countries. Soon the entire world was 
aroused; the eyes of all nations were 
on what seemed to many a stupendous 
undertaking. Leading men of all coun- 
tries were stirred by the idea of run- 
ning trains under the Channel. News 
dispatches were sent out daily, telling 
of the progress made. 

The driving was easy. Never has 
better material been found for tunnel- 
ing; the chalklike clay did not need 
bracing; yet it cut as easily as cheese, 
A newly invented machine enabled the 
men to cut on one occasion at 16 feet 
an hour. After more than 60 years, this 
record for subway driving still stands. 

French workmen driving from the 
French shore were making correspond- 
ing headway. It was after each group 
of workers was more than a mile from 
shore that orders were issued stopping 
the Englishmen from going farther. 
The Frenchmen drilled a bit longer, 
then decided to wait for England. 
Thus, in 1883, there was brought to a 
halt one of the most important projects 
England has ever known. 

As fervor mounted with the progress 
made there had come mumblings of 
objectors. Those high in British au- 
thority began to feel themselves under 
pressure as opposition to the Channel 
venture gradually expanded. Invasion 


fears were planted in the minds of the 
people by the militarists and, likely, 
shippers. England would no longer be 
isolated; England would be paving a 
road for invasion. Army and navy of- 
ficialdom warned strictly against fur- 
ther delving. 

Aroused, the Houses of Parliament 
appointed a commission to investigate 
and report on the project already mak- 
ing rapid progress. This was in May, 
1883. The protests, and other actions, 
coupled with propaganda from the 
press and other sources, spread hysteria 
among the masses, and, despite all that 
progressive businessmen and well-in- 
formed engineers could do, operations 
were stopped. The tunnel had men, 
materials and money; all it lacked was 
authority. The Parliament commission 
decided that the proposed subway was 
not in the best interests of national 
security. 

In 1887, William E. Gladstone, aged 
English statesman, spoke forcefully in 
favor of reopening the tunnel project, 
and newspapers attacked him for his 
efforts. 

During the Ist World War the Al- 
lied powers saw the need of an Eng- 
land-France railway, and this time 
British militarists, along with the rest, 
decided that such a passageway would 
be an advantage to England rather 
than a pathway of invasion. The 
House of Commons appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate early in the war. 
This time two tunnels, tubular form, 
were advanced as feasible; these would 
extend 27 miles, a little more than 20 
under water, the rest under the shores. 
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But again Britain was slow in getting 
her plans off paper, and the proposal 
was relegated to its place among dead 
sub-Channel plans. 

In 1924 the matter was again dis- 
cussed in high governmental circles in 
England, but in July of that year Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald an- 
nounced that the British government 
had again turned thumbs down. 

Five years later the subject was again 
brought to the fore when press dis- 
patches announced that another com- 
mittee had been appointed to ascertain 
the probable cost of a channel-tunnel 
bore. In 1930 this committee surprised 
historians, at least, by announcing 
what we knew all along: that a tunnel 
was practicable. The twin-tube project, 
proposed in 1916, was again selected 
as best. The entire structure, large 
enough for a double-track railroad 
(one track in each tunnel or tube), 
could be completed for a little more 
than $150 million, the committee 
claimed. 

Two important railroads were back- 


& 


ing the proposal, along with many 
financiers and forward-looking busi- 
nessmen. The task was not too great, 
27 miles through soft clay. (California 
has a tunnel driven 25 miles through 
solid rock.) The water was not too 
deep; the cost was not necessarily pro- 
hibitive; many tunnels have cost more. 
As to time, if it might be drilled at 
the rate of five feet an hour, trains 
could be running from England to 
France within three years! What a 
boon it would have been to the Allied 
powers during the recent war, with a 
constant stream of munitions and men 
going “ashore.” 

The Channel tunnel is Britain’s 
greatest unfinished business. The Brit- 
ish Information Services of New York 
City writes, “As far as we can ascer- 
tain, there has been no move during 
the last ten years to continue the pro- 
jected cross-Channel tunnel.” 

However, there are many who re- 
fuse to believe that the idea is dead. 
The resolute Britishers just haven’t got 
around to it yet. 


Experience Is the Best Teacher 


Pesto Indian men as a general rule are good family men, and the 
women are good wives and mothers. Matches are usually made by the 
parents of the young people and turn out well. Separation seems to occur 
only in the instance of the so-called love marriages, where the choice has 
been made by the youngsters themselves. 


Agnellus Lammert, O.F.M., in the Indian Sentinel (May *47). 
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United Nations language 


Resolving Babel 


By MARCUS VAN STEEN 
Condensed from 


PrIEsT in a large 

rural parish in 

Manitoba had as his parish- 
ioners a large group of people at wide- 
ly different stages of literacy and cul- 
ture and who spoke a babel of no fewer 
than 17 languages. The way he solved 
his problem may indicate the way 
things are going in a gradually unify- 
ing world, 

The priest could have gone ahead 
and studied all the 17 languages and 
have acquired a working knowledge of 
all of them if given enough time. But 
in the meantime, there would be con- 
fessions to hear, sermons to preach, and 
the inevitable sickness and death, birth 
and marriages among his flock, as well 
as all the little and big problems of 
life that it is part of the parish priest’s 
lot to help solve. He had to find a 
quicker way. 

At the schools which the children 
of the European immigrants were at- 
tending, he handed out booklets for 
the children to bring home to their 
parents. He organized weekly evening 
classes. He visited homes, and talked, 
argued and cajoled. And within two 
months, during which he worked 25 
hours a day, he was hearing confes- 
sions, preaching, and giving spiritual 
and practical advice through the medi- 
um of the new world language, Espe- 


Madonna, Mother of 
Perpetual Help* 


ranto. Furthermore, the 
people of his parish, who 
though living in close proximity had 
been separated from each other by the 
barriers of language, were for the first 
time enabled to communicate readily 
with each other. This story illustrates 
in a small area what Esperantists claim 
could be achieved on a world-wide 
scale by means of their language. 

Esperanto is no fad, indulged in by 
a few crack-brained fanatics. It is put 
to regular, everyday use by between 
6 and 8 million people. Already with 
an honorable history of more than half 
a century behind it, it has a large, rap- 
idly-growing literature which ranges 
from scientific treatises to lyric poetry. 
It is, in short, in the words of a group 
of League of Nations language experts, 
“a living, flexible language, the most » 
perfect, apparently the simplest, of the 
languages.” 

More people regularly speak and 
write Esperanto than Danish, Finnish, 
or many another very highly respected 
smaller national tongue. Many schools 
and universities in Great Britain, Eu- 
rope, South America and the Orient 
teach Esperanto as a practical living 
language. Police, railway employees 
and other public servants in several 
European countries are required to 
know it, and many governments use 


*1355 Basin St., Montreal, P. Q., Canada. April, 1947. 
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it for the tourist literature and other 
publications designed for export. More 
than 100 magazines, including one in 
New York, are published regularly in 
Esperanto, and several radio stations 
in Europe and Latin America broad- 
cast regularly in the “interpeople lan- 
guage.” Esperanto has received the 
blessing of no fewer than three Popes. 
“I recognize the usefulness of Espe- 
ranto to preserve unity among the 
Catholics of the world,” Pope Pius X 
specifically stated. “Esperanto indeed 
has a great future before it.” Pope Ben- 
edict XV took a great interest in the in- 
ternational Esperanto movement, and 
extended his blessing on several occa- 
sions to the International Congresses 
of Catholic Esperantists. While Arch- 
bishop of Bologna, he publicly mani- 
fested the desire that his priests help to 
propagate Esperanto. Pope Pius XI 
directed a letter to the Italian League 
of Catholic Esperantists, in which he 
encouraged their efforts as “worthy of 
praise” for the help they were giving 
“towards spreading the Gospel. 
Esperanto has been urged as an aid 
to Church unity. For its learned and 
official language, the Church uses Lat- 
in. But the multitudinous congrega- 
tions who make up the Church on 
earth are divided into groups which 
are cut off from each other by the 
barriers of different languages, Even 
the Vatican Curia carries on its work 
in Italian and French and, unofficially, 
in any other modern language. It has 
been urged that a knowledge of Espe- 
ranto among Catholics all over the 
world would enable them to keep in 
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closer contact with their co-religionists 
no matter where they may be. 

Esperanto was constructed in Poland 
in 1887 by the 28-year-old Warsaw 
oculist, Dr. L. L. Zamenhof. For ten 
years he had worked at the task of 
creating a language by means of which 
people, regardless of where born or 
what tongue their parents spoke, could 
talk together without inflicting upon 
each other their racial and nationalistic 
idiosyncracies. It must be simple 
enough, he realized, to be available to 
everybody, and at the same time it 
needed to be adequate to the needs of 
a civilization rapidly growing in com- 
plexity. Most of all, it had to be an 
entirely new language, avoiding na- 
tionalistic prejudices and interracial 
frictions. 

This quality of neutrality is Espe- 
ranto’s greatest argument to be consid- 
ered as the world language. It should 
also constitute its greatest appeal to 
Catholics, for like the Church, it be- 
longs to no nation but to the whole 
world, serves no race but all mankind. 

The first considerable success for 
the new language was in Sweden. To- 
day by far the largest number of Espe- 
rantists are found in the smaller coun- 
tries of Europe, where there is more 
acute awareness of language barriers, 

The extent to which it has spread 
in Europe was strikingly demonstrated 
during the recent war. Several under- 
ground newspapers were published 
regularly in Esperanto, this being con- 
sidered the best medium through 
which a European-wide audience 
could be reached. In prisoner-of-war 
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and labor camps, and in the postwar 
concentrations of the suffering conti- 
nent’s displaced millions, Esperanto 
has often served as the only means of 
achieving unity and coherence out of 
a confused babel of conflicting lan- 
guages. Esperanto was used for issuing 
essential instructions, for public notices 
and camp news sheets, as well as being 
the means of conducting such amuse- 
ments as were possible. The solace of 
religion could often be administered 
only through the medium of Espe- 
ranto, and burial services, baptismal 
services and marriage services were 
often held in that tongue. 

Priests who carried out their duties 
in such camps during the past several 
years are quick to acknowledge their 
debt to a Hungarian priest, Father 
Cseh, who served in a prisoner-of-war 
camp during the Ist World War. 
Placed in charge of a group of prison- 
ers of mixed races and languages, he 
soon found that the only way he could 
achieve any sort of personal contact 
with most of them, apart from the im- 
possible task of learning all of their 
separate languages himself, was for 
him to teach them all Esperanto. Gath- 
ering them together, he commenced 
the task in the only way possible, the 
direct way. He was surprised at the 
comparative ease and rapidity with 
which the men, many of whom were 
not far from illiteracy, responded. 

Next to Europe, the largest number 
of Esperantists are to be found in Latin 
America, especially in Catholic Brazil, 
where it has received encouragement 
from the government and the Church. 
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Several radio stations in South 
America broadcast regularly in Espe- 
ranto, and magazines are published in 
the new language in Mexico, Brazil, 
Argentina and Uruguay, including an 
excellent Catholic quarterly, with live- 
ly articles in both Portuguese and Es- 
peranto, which is published in Rio 
Janeiro. 

The first Esperanto magazine in 
North America was La Lumo (the 
Light) published by a French Cana- 
dian group in Quebec with the active 
support of the local Catholic clergy. 
Today, however, the only Esperanto 
magazine that circulates in either Can- 
ada or the U.S. is the official organ 
of the Esperanto Association of North 
America, published in New York. 

Esperanto has a basic vocabulary of 
about 1,000 words, but the language is 
constructed so as to allow a great vari- 
ety of new words to be formed from 
the root words. For example, if a per- 
son learns 500 root words, by simply 
applying the four regular grammatical 
endings, by making use of the regular 
system of suffixes and prefixes, and by 
combining two or more words to make 
new ones, he will find he has at his 
command a total of approximately 
25,000 words, or 1,000 more than 
Shakespeare used in all his works. 

There are only 16 grammatical rules 
in Esperanto, which allow of absolute- 
ly no exceptions. The noun has two 
cases, with regular and fixed endings. 
Every adjective ends in -a and every 
adverb in -e, and both agree in case 
and number with the noun. Verbs, 
which are a nightmare in most lan- 









































guages, are extremely simple in Espe- 
ranto, with the number of tenses re- 
duced to a minimum, and no irregu- 
larities. 

Esperanto is scientifically phonetic. 
The 28 letters of its alphabet have only 
one sound each, and every letter in 
every word is sounded. This means no 


The Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. of Milwaukee 
has long been famous for its management- 
labor policies. Henry L. Nunn, former presi- 
dent, recently spoke to a local gathering about 
labor relations. David Keyser, Milwaukee at- 
torney, was so impressed by his talk that he 
later interviewed Mr. Nunn. 


6 r. NuNN, your company, in 
its 35 years of existence, has 
never had a strike, What in 


your opinion causes so many strikes 
throughout the country?” 

“We all wonder about that. Espe- 
cially when we know that there is 
usually good will and intelligence on 
both sides. It seems to me that there 
is a general misunderstanding as to the 
cause of strikes. Even the newspapers 
talk about how many years it will take 
the workers to make up the wages they 
lost through strikes. Wages are not the 
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spelling nor pronunciation difficulties, 


In these few words, a large part of : 


Esperanto’s grammatical structure has 
been covered. In fact, the whole gram- 
‘mar of the new world language is 
normally conveyed, with adequate ex- 
amples and illustrations, in half a doz- 
en normal-sized pages. 


4a 


Morale’s the thing 


Mr. Nunn ov Nunn-Bush 


By DAVID KEYSER 


Condensed from America* 


only cause. The fundamental things 
the worker wants are security and rec- 
ognition. Lack of these is the primary 
cause of strikes. The worker may not 
express this fact when he strikes—he 
may not have the idea clearly in his 
own mind, but nevertheless it is this 
basic lack which creates a frame of 
mind in the worker so that he can be 
influenced to strike.” 

“You believe you have never had a 
strike at your plant because your work- 
ers have both security and recogni- 
tion?” 

“Yes, I think that’s true. But that 
is not exceptional. Thousands of com- 
panies throughout the country have 
never had any labor trouble. After all, 
a man never gets his name in the pa- 
pers until he beats up his wife. Small 


*70 E. 45th St., New York City, 17. May 10, 1947. 
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companies, especially, are usually free 
of labor trouble because in a small 
plant the boss usually knows all the 
employees personally, their back- 
grounds and families. The employee 
is recognized and has a greater margin 
of security than in a large factory. Our 
company was that way when it first 
started 35 years ago. 

“Now we have more than 1,000 em- 
ployees. At first, I did all the hiring 
and firing, knew each man personally. 
When we began to get a little larger, 
I called in the men and said, “We are 
working here together to produce 
shoes. From now on the management 
will consult you on any changes of 
any kind, even to the discharge of an 
employee. And if in any case we can’t 
agree, we will call in an outsider to 
arbitrate.’ We have never had to call 
in any outsider. We haven't always 
agreed, but before we ever had to sub- 
mit to arbitration, either one side or 
the other has backed down. Some- 
times we have compromised. 

“Some managements talk too much 
about their so-called sacred preroga- 
tives. They say, “This is my business 
and I am going to run it as I please.’ 
They want to dictate to labor. Such 
an attitude merely begets a similar at- 
titude on the part of labor. And soon 
the manager who wants to dictate to 
labor finds labor dictating to him. 
Workers are pretty much the same 
everywhere. If you treat them fairly 
they will treat you fairly. There is no 


difference in dollars. It is the manage- 


ment of a company which makes the 
biggest difference between one concern 


and another. When we started in busi- 
ness there were 21 shoe factories in 
Milwaukee. Today only three ef them 
are in business.” 

“I see that under your system the 
workmen have achieved recognition. 
How about security?” 

“Anyone who has worked more 
than two years at our plant becomes 
a part of the share-production group, 
so that his wages will be proportional 
to the total production. Also, 70% to 
80% of the production workers are 
guaranteed against layoffs. The num- 
ber guaranteed is limited to. 595, and 
a worker cannot become part of this 
group until someone else dies or leaves. 
Right now, however, anyone who fin- 
ishes the two-year probationary period 
can enter the guaranteed group imme- 
diately, since it is now under 595. 
However, any worker who starts 
working for us after he is 45 is not 
eligible for the guaranteed group. 

“In 1935 we began our annual-wage 
system. We took a look at our books 
and discovered that over a ten-year 
period the percentage amount we paid 
out each year for direct labor varied 
little, even though those years covered 
both boom and depression. During 
those ten years our direct labor costs 
varied from about 19% to 21% of our 
total sales. It was a simple matter to 
gauge our labor cost for the year, esti- 
mate an employee’s yearly income, and 
divide it by 52. As the year progresses, 
the weekly check can be adjusted 
slightly, if necessary. I don’t know 
where the hourly-wage idea came 
from, but it must have been invented 
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by the devil. Nobody lives by the hour. 
Why should his work be figured by 
the hour? 

“Wages should be kept proportional 
to prices. This is almost impossible 
under a standard hourly-wage system, 
but is easily done under a wage system 
that is geared to prices, as an annual- 
wage system can be. In our plant, if 
the price of shoes goes up the wages 
go up simultaneously, since the wages 
are always a certain fraction of the 
total sales value. Under an hourly- 
wage system the wages always lag be- 
hind in an inflationary period and lag 
behind again in a deflationary period. 
In the first case they are too low and 
the worker’s dollar loses its buying 
power, and in the other case wages 
are too high and business is forced to 
close down. 

“When the depression came in 1930 
we boasted that we would be the last 
to lower our wage rates. And perhaps 
we lived up to that boast, but we did 
it only by cutting some of the men’s 
wages down to zero: we laid them off. 
Now I see how mistaken that policy 
was. We should have kept producing, 
and lowering prices until the people 
started buying our shoes. Producers 
should take a cue from the retail mer- 
chant. A retail merchant continues to 
slash his price until the stock moves 
off the shelf. Production, not price, is 
the key to continued prosperity.” 

“Would you say that your attitude 
toward labor is paternalistic?” 

_ “By no means. We treat the work- 
ers like men, as they are, on a basis of 
equality. I know that some concerns 


do have a paternalistic attitude toward 
labor. Small companies are often: that 
way. They may sincerely like. their 
workers but sometimes it may be a 
cloak to prevent organization. But a 
workman has an unerring instinct for 
being able to tell whether you are sin- 
cere or not. I remember one manufac- 
turer who said to me, ‘You know, we 
tried all that once. We put on a big 
picnic for all the men. Our company 
furnished all the beer and food and 
everything. And do you know what 
those fellows did at the picnic? They 
started to organize a union!’ 

“I suppose some manufacturers 
would say that we have thrown away 
all the prerogatives of management at 
our plant. But I'll wager we have more 
influence in our plant by reason of re- 
spect than they have in theirs by reason 
of power. In the first place, we keep 
everyone informed. Each day we post 
figures and charts in the plant show- 
ing our daily production, our orders 
on hand and our schedules. Everyone 
is interested, of course, since the over- 
all production ultimately is reflected in 
their wages. Each morning at ten we 
have a meeting at which all the work- 
ers and departments are represented, 
and anything can be brought up for 
discussion. 

“Then we confer with the union 
representatives on everything we plan. 
We even have a union representative 
on our board of directors. No one is 
hired, fired, transferred or promoted 
without conferring with the union. 
We do the same thing before chang- 
ing the price of our shoes, and when 
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deciding, as we did recently, to expand. 
A worker has a right to know what 
is going on in the business and have 
some say about it. That is just common 
sense.” 

“But what about the rights of the 
stockholders?” 

“The responsibility of management 
is as much to the employees as to the 
stockholders. After all, the employee 
has a risk as well as the stockholder. 
He has his whole life tied up in his 
job; his risk in the success of the com- 
pany is even greater than the average 
stockholder’s. And so likewise he 
should share in the prosperity of the 
company for the risk that he takes, 
over and above what he gets in wages 
for the work he performs. When you 
get right down to the truth, manage- 
ment is perhaps the largest factor in 
producing profits, and perhaps the 
management ought to be rewarded 
proportionately. I’m not speaking now 
of those self-perpetuating manage- 
ments who always vote themselves fat 
salaries. Often the managers who cry 
so loudly that they must protect the 
stockholders’ interests are the very 
ones who violate the stockholders’ 
tights themselves, by withholding 
earnings from them beyond the needs 
of conservatism and using the money 
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to expand the business without even 
consulting the stockholder. By right 
they should really distribute most of 
the earnings and then ask the stock- 
holders if they want to reinvest in 
expanding the business.” 

“What kind of a union do you have 
at your plant?” 

“Tt is an independent union. I know 
that is always looked upon with sus- 
picion, but it’s what the men want.” 

“The shoe industry is comparatively 
stable. Do you think your methods 
could work in other industries?” 

“Yes, I do. Some industries could 
not work as steadily. But workers can 
only earn a share of production and 
their wages could be paid weekly, re- 
gardless of hours of work. A man 
has to live on his annual income and 
he is better off to receive the same pay 
check each week rather than a widely 
variable one based on the hours he 
works each week. 

“But there is no ‘formula’ or ‘plan’ 
which will solve the basic manage- 
ment-labor difficulties. What is neces- 
sary is a completely new viewpoint, 
a broader understanding of the funda- 
mental relationship which should exist 
between management and labor. With- 
out this change in viewpoint no mere 
‘plan’ will succeed.” 
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Romans Havé a Word for lt 


@ur Lady of Grace has been confirmed in a papal brief as the patroness of 
motorcyclists. The brief, in Latin, refers to the motorcycle as dirota ignifero 
lauce incita, “the two-wheeled conveyance moved by igniferous juice.” 


The Universe (21 March °47). 
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Clenched fists and praying hands 
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WHAT COMMUNISM IS? 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 


Condensed from an address* 


OMMUNISM is a complete philos- 
(jm of life. It has a theory and 

a practice; it wishes to be not 
only a state but a church judging the 
consciences of men; it is a doctrine of 
salvation and as such claims the whole 
man, body and soul. In this sense it is 
totalitarian. 

It had its origin in the brain of a 
German, Karl Marx, who on both his 
mother’s and father’s side, though his 
father was a lawyer, was descended 
from a long branch of rabbis. He was 
born May 5, 1818, in the city of Treves, 
Germany. At the age of 6, Karl Marx 
was baptized. His family became 
Christians not for religious but for 
political and business reasons. 

At the age of 19 he enrolled at the 
University of Berlin to study law, but 
in his own language “above all to wres- 
tle with philosophy.” At that particular 
time German universities were obliged 
to teach the philosophy of Hegel, who 
had died in 1831. Marx plunged into 
the almost unintelligible abstractions 
of Hegel, whose philosophy was 
known as dialectical idealism: idealism 
because it was concerned with ideas, 
thoughts, spirit, mind, as the only 
reality of the universe; dialectical, be- 
cause it described the method by which 


*On the Catholic Hour, NBC. Feb. 9, 1947. 
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thoughts or ideas developed, namely, 
by contradiction. 

For Hegel there are no immutable 
truths or principles. Ideas are fluid and 
are arrived at by a debating process 
in which like a tennis ball they are 
batted back and forth over the net 
until a point is scored. First there is the 
affirmation of an idea, then its nega- 
tion by another idea, and finally a syn- 
thesis of the two. Suppose the problem 
under discussion was the decoration of 
a room. One group wants to do it in 
blue; another argues in favor of green; 
and finally out of the conflict of ideas 
there emerges a synthesis of opinion 
that it be done in red. This is indeed 
an oversimplified explanation of He- 
gel, so simple that if Hegel heard it 
he would turn over in his grave; but 
it is often the business of philosophers 
to complicate and obscure the simple 
things of life, 

Marx was tremendously impressed 
with the dialectical side of Hegel, 
which denied that any truth was per- 
manent or any principle immutable, 
so much so that in 1841 Marx pre- 
sented to the University of Jena a doc- 
toral thesis so dialectical in character 


that the second sentence contradicted 


the first and the third united the first 
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two. Then he started the series all over 
again. In the preface to this bizarre 
piece of writing, Marx wrote, summar- 
izing his thesis, “I hate all the gods.” 

The year he received his doctorate 
there appeared the most popular attack 
on religion which had been delivered 
in Germany up to that time. While 
other Germans like Strauss and Bauer 
were trying to destroy Christianity 
through historical criticisms, Ludwig 
Firbach in his Essence of Christianity 
tried to destroy philosophy with a full- 
fledged materialism. Marx read the 
book and his enthusiasm is recorded 
as “unbounded.” Fiirbach had killed 
the idealism of Hegel, which he never 
liked anyway, and destroyed all relig- 
ion by showing that it was an illusion 
projected by the brain of man. Furbach 
did this by denying all thought, ideas, 
mind and spirit, by affirming that mat- 
ter is the basic reality. “Man is only 
what he eats.” 

Now that the gods were dethroned, 
Marx got what he thought was a bril- 
liant idea. Wouldn’t it be wonderful 
to take the dialectical method which 
Hegel applied to ideas and apply it to 
matter? Thus was born dialectical ma- 
terialism, the philosophy of commu- 
nism. 

From now on Marx would see con- 
tradiction at the very heart of reality. 
There is no need of a God to explain 
matter because matter itself is endow- 
ed with motion; it develops by shocks, 
oppositions, clashes, struggles, catastro- 
phes. The whole universe is dialectical. 
Can’t you see what is coming? Reality 
is revolutionary. 


Marx had also been tremendously 
impressed with a pamphlet in which 
the French Proudhon was trying to 
apply the dialectics of Hegel to eco- 
nomics. The big problem, said Proud- 
hon, is economic, not political nor 
social. One day Proudhon stumblingly 
suggested that perhaps capital was the 
affirmative side of dialectics, which in 
turn begot its contradiction, labor. 
Somewhere there ought to be a syn- 
thesis which would involve changes of 
property. 

Where the Frenchman led, the Ger- 
man followed. Contradictory elements 
in matter become contradictory ele- 
ments in economic society, which ap- 
pear in the form of classes. The classes 
are basically twofold: exploiters and 
exploited, or in modern language, cap- 
ital and labor. Between the two there 
can be nothing but irreconcilable hos- 
tility. “The history of all human soci- 
ety, past and present, has been the 
history of class struggles” (Communist 
Manifesto ). Politics, religion, free will, 
art, science, philosophy and literature, 
inspirational leadership—all, to Marx, 
are but superstructures, by-products of 
production. When the classless society 
is established, through liquidation of 
the exploiting class, then the literature, 
art, science, education, and music will 
reflect the communist ideology. 

But how will society undergo this 
basic revolutionary transformation? 
By a “revolution in which the working 
class will use its political supremacy to 
wrest by degrees all capital from the 
bourgeoisie, to centralize all instru- 
ments of production in the hands of 
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the state. In the beginning this cannot 
be done except by means of despotic 
inroads on the rights of property. The 
arming of the workers with rifles and 
ammunition must be carried out at 
once and steps be taken to prevent the 
rising of the army which would be 
directed against the workers. The 
workers need not be misled by demo- 
cratic platitudes about freedom. Their 
battle cry must be ‘the revolution in 
permanence’ ” (Marx’s address to the 
League of the Communists in 1850). 

The communist theory of ethics is 
that all moral standards grow out of 
certain economic conditions. Morality 
as consonance with the eternal law of 
God as reflected in conscience is de- 
nied, since it is not God but economics 
which makes morality. All morality 
to communists is “class morality.” If 
then you do away with classes through 
revolutionary expropriation of those 
who own property, there will no long- 
er be any need of what it calls “bour- 
geois morality.” 

When you come to their own expla- 
nation of morality it is very simple: the 
end justifies the means. The needs of 
the revolution determjne morality; 
hence, whatever fosters the revolution- 
ary overthrow of the democracy and 
the violent dispossession of those who 
own property is a morally good act; 
whatever hinders the revolution, such 
as a refusal to take orders from the 
dictator, is a morally bad act. 

The communist therefore finds no 
contradiction in his moral law when, 
for example, he is friendly to religion 
one year and persecutes it the next; or 
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when he allies himself with democracy 
at one time and the next time seeks to 
overthrow it; or when he signs a treaty 
with naziism and then fights against 
it; or when, as Molotov said, he re. 
gards “Fascism solely as a matter of 
taste.” Since the conditions change, 
new techniques must be developed but 
are all moral to the communist because 
they further the revolution. But is there 
any limit to chicanery, duplicity and 
deviltry? None. Absolutely none. 

It is sometimes said that commu- 
nism is not opposed to religion. Yet, 
the basic principle underlying the writ- 
ings of Marx is that man has been al- 
ienated from himself in two ways, by 
religion and by private property. Re- 
ligion alienates a man from himself by 
subordinating him to God; private 
property alienates a man from himself 
by subordinating him to an employer. 
It follows that, if man is ever to be 
restored to himself, both religion and 
private property must be destroyed. 
That was why Marx recommended 
that the transformation of society must 
begin by the criticism of religion. A 
statement that is not generally known 
but which puts communism’s attitude 
toward religion in a nutshell is that of 
Marx himself, “Communism begins at 
the moment that atheism begins.” But 
though communism denies God, it af 
firms another god: the communist col- 
lectivity before which men must be 
prostrate; to whose new shrines, the 
factories, they must make their pil- 
grimages; to whose will expressed by 
the dictator they must make complete 
abandonment of self; before whose 
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secret police as the new priesthood 
with un-holy orders they must take 
their brew of propaganda; and though 
they have not an empty tomb to give 
them hope, they still have the cadaver 
of Lenin, periodically injected with 
embalming fluids, to give the appear- 
ance of life where there is only death 
and decay. 

To the credit of Marx it must be said 
that he foresaw the crisis of capitalist 
society. Only three others saw it as 
clearly, and they saw it from totally 
different angles: Pope Pius IX, Dosto- 
evski, and Nietzche. But though Marx 
was able to announce the crisis, he was 
unable to offer a solution, because he 
started with the basic assumption of 
the capitalists, namely, the primacy of 
the economic. Communism in reality 
is nothing but monopolistic capitalism 
with a fester. Its philosophy of dialec- 
tical materialism is nothing but a crazy 
quilt made up of patches of Hegel and 
Fiirbach sewn together to cover up the 
nakedness of Marx’s ideas. One might 
just as well try to make a living organ- 
ism out of the head of an ox, the body 
of a canary and the tail of an ichthyo- 
saurus as to take the split ends of Hege- 
lian and Fiirbachian hairs and make 
them a living philosophy. The errors 
are so obvious to a thinking mind, 
that there is no need of refutation. 

As the primitive peoples used to as- 
sume that spirits inhabited the stones 
and flowers and thunder and clouds, 
so Marx believed that thought and 
mind and reason inhabited matter and 
that eventually he could pull them out 
a a magician pulls rabbits out of a 
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hat or bouquets from his sleeves. 

Once he has assumed that matter is 
revolutionary, he goes to history to 
try to make it prove that his theory 
is right, that all history is econom- 
ically determined. But this, too, is 
unsound, First of all, if history is dia- 
lectical, why is it that history stops 
being dialectical when communism 
comes? Why should not communism 
beget its opposite, “such as Trotskyit- 
ism, and why should not both turn 
into something else, e.g., fascism? 
Marx constantly confuses cause and 
condition. A window is a condition of 
light but not its cause. Economic meth- 
ods of production do condition law, 
literature, art, philosophy, but they do 
not cause nor create them. As most 
impractical men, (and Marx was im- 
practical—he was supported most of 
his life by a rich friend) Marx isolates 
one factor from life, namely the eco- 
nomic, and allows it to go to his head 
like wine on an empty stomach. If the 
economic method of production were 
“the real, ultimate driving force of 
history,” then why should it be neces- 
sary for man to add his revolutionary 
fervor? Why not just sit back and read 
the Daily Worker until the revolution 
happens? 

To say, as communism does, that a 
moral code is necessary only to justify 
a capitalist method of production is 
nonsense, because the Christian moral 
code existed centuries before a capital- 
istic method of production came into 
being and therefore does not necessari- 
ly sustain it. Nor can it be alleged that 
the Christian moral code was always 
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based upon the defense of property, 
because the more one practices the 
Christian code, the less attached to 
property one becomes. If, as commu- 
nism alleges, the Christian moral Jaw 
is a class morality, why is it that it has 
produced saints in all classes from 
peasants to kings, and why is it that 
the greatest number of saints have 
come from what the communists 
would call the froletariat class? If 
Christian morals were ever intended 
to be a defense of the ruling class, then 
the Saviour would never have chosen 
his apostles from fishermen nor would 
the Church have canonized a John 
Bosco or a Little Flower. 

There is not a single Russian idea in 
the whole philosophy of communism. 
It is bourgeois, western, materialistic 
and capitalistic in its origin. How did 
it ever get into Russia? Obviously 
through the dissemination of ideas by 
those who became the apostles of 
Marx. The very concrete way in which 
it became effective in its final form 
happened during the 1st World War. 
Germany, anxious to save herself, felt 
that her cause would be helped if she 
could woo Russia away from the Allies, 
One way of doing this was to start a 
revolution in Russia. Accordingly, the 
German general staff tossed 31 revolu- 
tionists into a boxcar marked “Extra- 
territorial,” attached them to a train 
leaving indirectly for Russia. In this 
boxcar was Vladimir Ulianov (alias 
Nikolay Lenin) who on arriving in 
Petrograd mounted an armored car 
and began preaching the revolution. 
General Ludendorff, in justifying Len- 
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in’s position, said, “In having sent 
Lenin to Russia, our government took 
upon itself a special responsibility, for 
from a military point of view his jour- 
ney was justified. Russia had to fall.” 
Germany had already given birth to 
the idea of communism; now it would 
give birth to its reality. Russia paid 
back its debt to Germany in 1939 when 
the ignominious treaty between the 
nazis and the communists was signed, 
which allowed the nazis to overrun 
Europe and which proved that there 
wos no radical opposition between 


casion of signing the treaty Molotoy 
said, “Fascism is only a matter of taste, 
and our friendship has been sealed in 
blood.” Unfortunately, it turned out to 
be the blood of Poland. 


Now we know from captured nazi 


documents in the possession of the 
State Department that in 1940 Russia 
was actually willing to join with the 
nazis to gain the Dardanelles and the 
Middle East, and in 1943 it was ready 
again to sign a separate peace with 
Germany. At Teheran the Soviet 
threatened to sign a separate peace if 
Churchill and Roosevelt did not agree 
to the Soviet sphere in Eastern Europe, 

As a matter of fact, there is a great 
deal in the philosophy of communism 
that is anti-Russian in the sense that 
the Russian people never were athe- 
istic. Their problem was not the ex 
istence or nonexistence .of God but 
rather the conflict of good and evil 
and its repercussion upon the world. 
The materialistic atheism of comm 
nism is an importation from Germany, 
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an impaired ideology that is no more 
suited.in the long run to Russian souls 
than German beer is to Russian stom- 
achs. The very fact that Russia became 
communistic is in itself the strongest 
disproof of the philosophy of commu- 
nism. Marx held that the country 
which would most rapidly become 
communistic would be the one most 
highly industrialized, for there the 
basic conflict of capital and labor 
would be most intensified. But actually 
communism started in the country that 
was the least industrialized of all. 

_ Very few persons realize how basic 
and how fundamental is the antithesis 
of the philosophy of the God-man and 
the ideology of the man-god, between 
Christ and Antichrist. Some are liv- 
ing in the belief that there is a great 
variety of philosophies from which we 
may choose today. This is because they 
are mistaking the seeming variety of 
relative opinions for vitality. 

There are not a thousand opinions 
and views on which you may base 
your life, for now there are only two: 
either men will unite with God or 
they will scatter. In the first group will 
be Jews, Protestants and Catholics, 
each according to the light of his con- 
science but agreed on the basic moral 
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conception of life. On the other side 
will be those who reject conscience, 
morality, the family, temperance, jus- 
tice. Whichever side you may choose 
will have its symbol, either the clench- 
ed fist of Good Friday or the folded 
hands of Easter. If you want to reform 
institutions and forget-about your own 
need of reformation, you will choose 
the symbol of the clenched fist, the 
symbol of hatred and bitterness; the 
symbol of the burning tabernacles, the 
pillaged homes, the desecrated corpses; 
the symbol of that which tears down 
and has nothing to put in its place;, 
the symbol of that which strikes the 
neighbor; the one gesture that turns 
the hand of man which was meant to 
be an instrument of art into that form 
which most closely resembles the claw 
of the beast. 

The other symbol, of those who be- 
lieve in the internal revolution against 
baseness and the need of regeneration 
from on high, is-that of the folded 
hands of Easter morn. Folded hands 
cannot strike, for they were not made 
for offense; they cannot protect, for 
they were not made for defense; they 
can only pray; ten Gothic spires, a 
carnal decade aspiring heavenward in 
petition for the souls of men. 


& 


ithe left side of a ship isn’t called the port side because it is the side nearest 
port. It is so called because the red lantern displayed on that side was once 
the color of port wine. The wine, incidentally, takes its name from the city 
of Oporto, Portugal, the place where it was first made. 
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The harvest is ready 


The Priest and a World Vision 


By JAMES KELLER 
Condensed chapter of the book* 


gE. U.S. had just declared war 
en Japan. All American priests 
there had been shifted to internment 
camps, while arrangements were be- 
ing made to return them to this coun- 
try. Shortly before they sailed from 
Yekohama a Japanese professor ap- 
proached an American priest whom he 
had known before the outbreak of 
hostilities. There followed one of. the 
strangest attacks on the Catholic 
Church that the priest had ever heard. 
In a quiet, respectful manner, the Japa- 
nese, who was attached to one of the 
country’s largest universities, charged 
in no uncertain terms that the Cath- 
olic Church was to blame for Japan’s 
plight. 

“I have been studying your reli- 
gion,” the Japanese professor said, 
“and I am convinced that its philoso- 
phy of life could bring lasting peace 
to all nations. But you have not ful- 
filled the command of your Founder, 
Jesus Christ. He said to bring His 
teaching, His Gospel, to all men of all 
nations. You Catholics have not done 
this. And you are not even making a 
serious attempt to do it now. 

“Take my country, for instance. We 
have 80 million people. But you who 
preach that you are interested in all 
men have only a few hundred priests 
here. There is need for thousands. 


When the nazis got am opening to 
bring their ideas into our country, 
within a very short time they dis- 
patched nearly 4,000 technicians to 
Japan. Their business was to be emis- 
saries of the nazi philosophy, as well 
as to help strengthen our war ma- 
chines.” 

The young American priest was sur- 
prised at the frank outburst. But he © 
saw that, while deeply critical, this 
pagan was nevertheless admitting that 
the Church had the salvation of na- 
tions in its hands, The priest put in 
only an occasional word to keep the 
professor talking. 

“During the last 30 years,” he con- 
tinued, “we Japanese have been look- 
ing for a new way of life. We went 
to America and what did we get? Au- 
tomobiles, machines, movies, radios! 
But that was not enough. We tried 
England, and England offered a strong 
caste system-on the one hand and in- 
dustrialization of the masses on the 
other. We turned to the Russians, who 
gladly gave us Karl Marx. Personally 
I don’t think his philosophy of life 
offers any permanent solution. 

“During the past years I have been 
studying the Catholic Church and the ” 
pattern of life it proposes. And I have 
come to the conclusion that, if it were 
only workable, it would furnish the 
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solution of all mankind’s difficulties 
and establish world peace and happi- 
ness. But you don’t take your own 
faith seriously. 

“I am afraid it is too late to change. 
We are now in a war to the death and 
it is impossible to turn back. Some of 
us realize our terrible mistake. But 
nothing can be done about it now. All 
I wish to convey, as you are leaving 
my country, is that your Church could 
have prevented Japan from embarking 
on this unfortunate program of war 
which is based on false and mistaken 
ideas. But I blame you because you 
Catholics had the truth and yet you 
made little more than a gesture to 
bring it to our 80 million people. 

“I feel you have cheated us.” He 
measured his words. “But I hope you 
will not make this same mistake again 
in any other part of the world.” 

In Steiger’s History of the Far East 
there is an illuminating passage. “In 
1269 the Polo brothers (Nicolo and 
Maffeo, brothers of Marco) returned 
to Europe, charged with a mission to 
the Pope. The Great Khan (Kublai 
Khan) requested that a large body of 
well-educated missionaries be sent to 
spread among his people the doctrines 
of Christianity and the scientific 
knowledge of the West. The new Pon- 
tiff, however, could send with them 
only two friars instead of the 100 for 
whom Kublai had asked, and even 
these two quickly lost heart and turned 
back, leaving the three Polos to go 
alone.” 

Over and over through the centuries 
the story has been more or less the 


same: failure to measure up to the 
opportunities prepared for us. 

Only recently in the Orient 26 vil- 
lages wished to become Catholic. Each 
sent a representative to the nearest 
bishop. It nearly broke his heart to 
have to tell all 26 that he did not have 
even one missioner to send them. 

At present the situation favors us. 
Men the world over want religion, 
Maryknoll alone in one year had re- 
quests for more than 2,000 priests. 
Hardly a week goes by without one 
and often several requests from various 
parts of the world for more missioners, 
Yet all the American missioners to- 
gether would satisfy only a small frac- 
tion of the need. 

It would be quite a different story 
were there thousands of extra mission- 
ers with no place to go, but the oppo- 
site is true today. There are thousands 
of places to go, but no missioners to 
go to them. 

A radio news commentator, not pat- 
ticularly friendly to the Church, sur- 
prised his listeners recently when he 
said, “I hope the top priority will be 
given to both Catholic and Protestant 
missioners so that they can get back 
to the business of Christianizing Ja- 
pan.” That is the hope of most Amer- 
icans, thank God! But unfortunately 
it must remain nothing more than a 
fond hope. A few American priests at 
most will go to Japan within the next 
year or so. It is next to nothing in a 
field that is “white for harvest.” The 
Japanese professor who spoke to the 
American priest in 1941, if he is still 
alive, can truthfully repeat his rebuke. 
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To think that our almost complete 
unreadiness comes at such a time! Al- 
most all the major obstacles were 
finally and conclusively eliminated 
when Emperor Hirohito stunned his 
80 million subjects by declaring that 
his divinity was a false conception 
based on legends and myths. Catholic 
missioners have claimed for genera- 
tions that if the mighty hurdle of em- 
peror-worship could ever be removed 
from the daily life of the Japanese 
people, it would be a simple matter 
to bring many, éven most of them, into 
the Church. What a difference to the 
future of Japan if we had a few thou- 
sand missioners instead of a baker’s 
dozen to send! 

Three days after the emperor’s dis- 
avowal of divinity, the headquarters of 
the Supreme Allied Command an- 
nounced, “The Communist party has 
not yet formally reconstituted itself, 
although it has carried on a vigorous 
program and its presence has been 
keenly felt. Many younger Japanese 
are awake to the reality that a new 
and different Japan must emerge, and, 
as one university student has summed 
up in a direct question, “Which is bet- 
ter, democratism or communism, to 
rescue modern Japan?’” 

The missioners from our country do 
a first-rate job; yet they are the first 
to admit that they are only touching 
the fringes of the harvest that is ready 
and waiting. 

We have already shown how we 
could meet an emergency, when 4,000 
American priests answered the call for 
chaplains, The nation that gave Il 
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million young men to the armed forces 
should be able to give 1,000 priests a 
year for the world apostolate. That 
would mean only one priest a year 
from every 24,000 Catholics, At pres- 
ent American priests in the foreign 
missions number 1,212, divided among 































































































the following: 

Jesuits ’ 262 
Maryknoll 245 
Redemptorists 120 
Franciscans 88 
Divine Word 84 
Holy Ghost 49 
Passionists 47 
Holy Cross 40 
Vincentians 36 
Oblates of Mary 35 
Capuchins 28 
St. Columb 26 
Marists 24 
White Fathers 22 
Black Franciscans 18 
La Salette 17 
Third Order St. Francis 11 
Dominicans 10 
Sacred Heart 9 
Atonement 7 
Marian 6 
Marianists 6 
Oblates of St. Francis. 5 
Augustinians ; 4 
Fathers of Mercy 3 
Stigmatines 2 
Salvatorians 2 
Viatorians 2 
Marianhill Pacis I 
Silecinds } 
Carmelites L 
Servites 1 





If each of the 1,212 American priests 
now in mission fields could sit down 
and tell his story, you would hear little 
of his personal sufferings or achieve- 
ments, but you would probably hear 
over and over again of the great 
amount of work to be done. 

A priest who died in Ohio a few 
years ago had as the outstanding 
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achievement of 34 years of his priestly 
life the guidance of 51 young men to 
the priesthood at home and abroad. 
Another priest fostered at least 64 vo- 


cations during 30 years of priesthood. 


Twelve are now in China. 

An experience of a couple of years 
ago is convincing. From one large area 
with a surplus of vocations for local 
needs we were getting only 18 or 20 
candidates for foreign missions each 
year. We remarked to a confrere that 
in such a locality at least 100 boys a 
year must have a calling to the mis- 
sions, He challenged the statement. 
The best way to prove it, we said, 
would be to show more diligence and 
personal interest in the search for vo- 
cational prospects and in the encour- 
agement of each one. We improved 
our whole approach along these lines, 
and the surprising result was that there 
were more than 50 accepted candidates 
the following year from the area, and 
nearly 70 the year after. And we are 
convinced that there are many more 
we have not reached. 

Catholics in general are under the 
impression that we ‘have far more 
workers in fields afar than are there. 
A few years ago a business friend 
asked how many Maryknollers we had 
in China. We told him that the total 
of priests, Brothers, and Sisters num- 
bered a little over 400. “Four hundred! 
Why I thought you Maryknollers had 
about 4,000 priests over there!” 


Most of the Societies mentioned 


above give only a portion of their 
priests to the missions. For instance, 
the Jesuits, with 3,220 priests in the 


U.S., have set aside 262 priests for work: 
outside this country. The Redemp- 
torists, with 900 American priests, 
have contributed 120 to the missions. 
So it goes. The Franciscans, with 1,615 
priests in this country, are represented 
by 88 in foreign missions. These So- 
cieties, whose main work is in the 
U.S., cannot be expected to do much 
more unless the character of their 


work changes. But at present, a So-. 


ciety that, for instance, gives one out 
of ten priests to foreign-mission work, 
would, according to that ratio, have to 
increase its numbers by 100 a year to 
provide an extra ten for the missions. 

There are on this list only a few 
Societies devoted entirely to the train- 
ing of priests for mission lands. They 
are doing a creditable job. But all of 
them together provide not more than 
60 to 70 new priests a year. Even if 
they expand to three times their num- 
ber of ordinations annually that will 
provide only about 200 priests a year 
by 1966. A goal of 1,000 would not 
be reached even by 2000 a.p. 

It would seem that there are avail- 
able right now ten times the number 
of vocations for foreign missions that 
we are getting. We think of 14 out 
of 19 large metropolitan areas in the 
U.S. that average about 1 million 
Catholics each, which now supply few 
if any priests for world missions. It is 
not because Catholics do not wish to 
supply them. It is rather because mis- 
sionary societies, pastors and parents 
are not keeping young people ‘suffi- 
ciently conscious of the world mission 
of ‘Christ. 
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Catholic Action ? 


By JOHN J. O;CONNOR 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


: © BEGIN with, my wedding day 
was very happy. My wife and I 
received the good wishes and 
pleasant smiles of all our friends with 
the naive graciousness of an ideal bride 
and groom. From the remarks I heard 
that day, I somehow or other received 
the impression that my wife was en- 
tirely satisfied with me. The way she 
beamed, she led me to believe that 
here, at last, was the girl who married 
the perfect husband. 
My illusion was short-lived. In just 
a matter of wecks, I discovered the 
awful truth: my wife had turned mis- 
sionary. Just as thousands of other 
wives had done, my wife married me 
to reform me. I was her “precious 
lamb” on our wedding day. For the 
life of me, I couldn’t understand how 
my fleece had turned black in so short 
a time. But I had to face the facts: I 
was not the prize husband I once 
thought myself; rather, I was expected 
to develop into a model husband, and 
by fairly rapid stages, too. This battle 
has been going on for more years than 
I care to remember, and it is not fin- 
‘ished yet. She thinks that I am spir- 
‘itually lazy, or words to that effect, 
and she continues to work on me with 
, the true zeal of a missionary. 


Things, on the whole, weren’t so 
bad until the children began to grow 
up and attend the parish school. I then 
discovered that, in addition to marry- 
ing Eleanor, I had established perma- 
nent connections with a Dominican 
convent as well. The Sisters are good 
teachers and wonderful people, but I 
certainly wish they would forget about 
me. 

About a year ago my oldest girl an- 
nounced that we had to say grace be- 
fore meals. There are in the way of 
this laudable practice certain practical 
difficulties which I foresaw but was 
helpless to overcome. Our family never 
seems to start a meal at the same time. 
The younger children have to be paci- 
fied by a preliminary apple or biscuit 
and hence always have a head start on 
the rest of us. I have always been of 
the opinion that the head of the family 
should be served first. I am always 
served last. By the time my dinner 
reaches me, I am in no mood for vocal 
prayer. If I assign the responsibility 
to the older girls, there is usually an 
argument as to whose turn it is to ask 
the blessing. By the time the matter 


‘has been investigated, evidence taken, 


and a decision given, the younger chil- 
dren are screaming for more food. By 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, 10, Obio. May, 1947. 
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that time my own dinner is stone cold. 

Grace before meals, of .course, was 
simply a foot in the door. Next came 
grace after meals. This was followed 
by orders to help the older children 
with their catechism. Considerable 
pressure was put on me to attend par- 
ent-teacher meetings. I held out on 
that one, but the good Sisters tripped 
me up and I find myself attending 
with a fair semblance of regularity. 

On top of all this trouble, a few 
zealous laymen in my parish have 
taken me in. hand and are giving me 
a superspecial Christian workout. In 
the old days, for example, when a mis- 
sion was announced, I would probably 
decide that I didn’t need a mission and 
that was the end of it. Today the fire- 
brands give you no rest until they de- 
posit you in a pew up front on the 
opening night. 

This is how it is done. After the 
missioner makes the announcement 
at the Sunday Masses, young laymen 
are stationed in the back of the church 
to give every man a leaflet en his way 
out. The young men look yeu straight 
in the eye and thrust the leaflet firmly 
into your limp hand. When you get 
outside, you hesitate to throw the leaf- 
let on the church steps and decide to 
take it home with you. The second you 
reach the safety and security of your 
heme, you deposit the leaflet in the 
nearest wastebasket. But your troubles 
are only beginning. 

1. It is now common practice to ad- 
Vertise a mission in the public press. 
Complete information is given, even to 
the extent of indicating what streetcar 


or bus will take you to the church. 
Even the newspapers are cooperating 
to upset the easy smoothness of life. 

2. Your wife’ makes the mission. 
This means that for six consecutive 
nights you must wash and dry a moun- 
tain of dishes, put out the garbage, 
write a note for the breadman, put all 
the children to bed, and then remain 
home for the rest of the evening. When 
your wife returns from church, you 
get a detailed and extended report of 
that night’s mission sermon. 

3. On the following morning, when 
your wife takes off for the mission 
Mass, you must get up, ‘wash the chil- 
dren, button up their dresses, brush 
their hair, put in the bobby pins, pre- 
pare their lunches, serve them break- 
fast, answer 16 questions, put your 
feot dewn on three or four quarrels, 
get the older children off to school, de- 
posit the younger children in safe 
places, prepare your own breakfast, 
and reach the office not more than 30 
minutes late. 

4. Sometime during the week of the 
women’s mission, a cheerful young 
man will telephone you. 

“I know you are going to make the 
mission,” ‘he tells you, “se I have .ar- 
ranged for your old friend, Joe Shultz, 
to pick you up on Sunday night.” 

“I’m not going to make the mission 
this year,” you say. “My wife has: made 
it, and I’ve gotten a sermon every night 
this week.” 

“You aren’t going to let the Trish 
down, are you?” the young fellow 
snaps back at you. “Your pastor is 
counting on you. We must make as 
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good a showing as the women. The 
Church is being kicked around a lot 
these days and we’ve got to back the 
Church up. We’ve got to give the Pope 
a break. You don’t want the commu- 
nists to take over, do you? All of us 
have a duty next Sunday night, and 
we've got to see it through.” 

"Yes, bUt i ace. 

“That’ s fine. I'll tell Joe to come and 
get you.” 

This sort of thing is spreading like 
wildfire over the country. Free-lance 
militants are as busy as beavers in a 
great many parishes, calling on men to 
make missions, attend Holy Name 
Masses, volunteer for St. Vincent de 
Paul Society work, join the Third Or- 
der of St. Francis, make week-end re- 
treats, contribute to overseas famine 
relief, send their children to the parish 
school, join a parish study or discus- 
sion club, help maintain a pamphlet 
rack in the church vestibule, persuade 
newsstands in the parish to offer Cath- 
olic newspapers and magazines for 
sale and to refuse to sell indecent litera- 
ture. 

Yet such amateur activities, so dis- 
turbing to the sweet serenity of every- 
day living, are mere child’s play 
compared to the highly organized 
powerhouse drives of the hardbitten 
veterans of Catholic Action. A few 
weeks ago I read the official handbook 
of the Legion of Mary and I have felt 
thoroughly exhausted ever since. 

One of the cardinal points of the 
Legion apostolate is that active work 
must be done. The handbook asserts 
that “due to a reluctance to embark 
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on work which is considered difficult, 
or to an inability to discern the work 
which exists abundantly even in the 
smallest places, but most of all to a 
dread of adverse criticism, there may 
be a tendency to avoid active work, to 
allot insignificant tasks to the mem- 
bers. But all are warned that the Le- 
gion machinery is designed to super- 
vise substantial active work. There is 
no justification for setting up the sys- 
tem at all, unless such work is being 
undertaken. An army which refuses to 
engage in battle: what a misnomer! 
Similarly, members of a praesidium 
which is not engaged in some form of 
active work have no right to the name 
of Legionaries of Mary. It is reiter- 
ated that spiritual exercises do not 
satisfy the Legionary obligation to do 
active work.” 

There is a solid professional tone 
about that instruction. What is re- 
quired is work. No speeches, argu- 
ments, debates, pious resolutions, pub- 
licity, theorizing, nor red tape, but 
work, and lots of it. Legion members 
are working their heads off to win 
souls to Christ. If they stop working, 


they will find themselves out in the 


cold. 

During the past year, 12 laymen in 
a Chicago parish, all members of the 
Legion of Mary, cut loose with a daz- 
zling T-formation. The report of one 
year’s activity showed that they had 
visited a total of 750 homes, distributed 
600 pieces of literature devoted to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, visited 77 
homes at the time of death, brought 
about the return to the faith of several 
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former parishioners, accomplished the 
rectification of three marriages, made 
five conversions, and had arranged 
three baptisms and three burials. 

This is a typical example of what 
an average, slow-moving, grass-roots 
layman like myself is up against. 
Things have come to such a pass that 
I scarcely have a free moment any 
more. Somebody is continually prod- 
ding me. A few nights ago, to cite still 
another instance, one of those young 
Catholic Action militants called on me. 

“T want you to read a book,” he said. 
“Tt is a wonderful book. Catholic 
youth is on the march. You will find 
it tremendously exciting.” 

This was the last straw. If Catholic 
youth is on the march, then all laymen 
over 40 with long-cherished accumu- 
lations of carbon in their spiritual 
cylinders are in for a rough time. 

The book turned out to be a recent 
Catholic University dissertation. The 
author is Father Paul J. Meier. The 
title of the dissertation is The Young 
Christian Workers and the Young 
Christian Students Movement in the 
U.S. It is no criticism of Father Meier 
to say that his dissertation completely 
confirmed my worst fears, Catholic 
youth is planning to take the modern 
world apart and reconstruct it on a 
Christian basis. It is an ambitious proj- 
ect, to say the least. When I finished 
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the 100-page dissertation, I felt as if 
I had been hit by a cyclone. __ 

It is true that I am the managing 
editor of a military magazine by day 
and a member of the faculty of George- 
town university by night; that I am the 
father of five lovely but time-consum- 
ing children. Yet today’s energetic 
young Catholic Action militants re- 
gard me as idler, laggard, and do- 
nothing loafer who is resting too com- 
fortably on a few seedy laurels... 

Constantly increasing demands are 
being made upon me at a time when 
I am fat, 40, and no longer capable of 
responding with youthful zest and en- 
thusiasm to every drive, crusade and 
apostolate that comes along. I don’t 
want to be considered a languishing 
layman, yet if my reputation is not to 
deteriorate stil! further, I must give 
up reading the funny papers on Sun- 
day morning and take another vitamin 
pill every day. 

It would be inaccurate to say that 
T am opposed to all this Catholic Ac- 
tion activity. On the contrary, I delight 
in it. My specific complaint is that my 
ego has been badly bruised. I thought 
I was doing a respectable amount of 
Catholic Action work. In the eyes of 
the new generation of Catholic Action 
workers, however, I am quite definite- 
ly in the duffer class. The answer to 
the title of this article is No. 


- —A 


Oops don’t discourage real unionists. At the 1947 stockholders’ meeting of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., some telephone union men formed a minority stock- 
holders’ group representing 118 shares. They introduced seven resolutions. 


All were defeated by 1,944,922 to 118. 


Work (April ’47). 









ETTERS come to me from moth- 

ers worried about practical 
problems that arise from the dates 
their daughters are keeping. 

“First of all,” says one letter, “she’s 
only 15. But she wants dates and I 
won't give her permission to ride in 
automobiles with boys, She has a trick 
of staying all night at her girl friend’s 
house without even telling me. I’m 
old-fashioned, she tells me. I feel as if 
I have failed somewhere. Should I let 
her go out with boys?” 

The problems presented are wide- 
spread today. Check them off men- 
tally. When should dating start? 
Should teeners be alone in cars on solo 
dates? What time should they check 
in at night? Should they stay over- 
night? Are parents old-fashioned for 
making strict rules? 

Parents have the right and duty to 
make rules they honestly judge fit the 
personal and local circumstances in 
which their youngsters live, so that I 
can’t give perfect answers that fit each 
individual case. But the solution of- 
fered in answer to these letters may 

_ help you work out the answer to your 
teen-ager’s questions. 

To begin, 15 is not too young for 

‘ dates—certain types. Though parents 


*Faith in Our Times, M. B. S., Dec. 5, 1946. As published in the Family Digest, Huntington, 
Ind. April, 1947. 
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Teen-age Dating 


By HUGH CALKINS, O.S.M. 
Condensed from a radio address* 
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must make rules to safeguard dates, 
they can’t kill the boy-crazy mood teen- 
age girls indulge; they can channel it 
into safe grooves. The mother is right 
in fearing moral dangers from solo 
dates in automobiles, But her policy of 
forbidding rides in cars is bad tech- 
nique. It leads to disobedience. Much 
better to work out some sensible rules 
about both the types of dates and types 
of car rides. 

The daughter is all wrong in her 
staying out overnight without permis- 
sion. It looks as if she’s concealing 
some bad company. If the girl friends 
aren’t the right kind, mother must 
break up the companionship. If they’re 
all right, mother can check with their 
mothers and work out a policy about 
staying at other homes. 

The best and immediate thing for 
mother to do is sit down with her 
daughter and talk things over. Let the 
daughter talk first and let her finish. 
Parents who never listen to the end to 
what children say deserve to lose a 
child’s confidence. Let daughter tell 
what she thinks she must be allowed 
to do. When she’s finished, start nego- 
tiating. Admit and concede before you 
start regulating and forbidding. Prop- 
erly handled, teen-agers will make 
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rules stricter than those you might de- 
vise for them. 

Admit that she may go out with 
boys. Long before now she should have 
learned that company-keeping pre- 
pares her for marriage, and that any 
date has great influence upon her fu- 
ture. If she didn’t learn, tell her how 
right or wrong male companions can 
make or break a girl’s life. And don’t 
pull any punches: daughter needs forc- 
ible reminders lest wild desire for fun 
bring tragedy. Woman to woman, 
show her in informal style how early 
infatuations burn out fast, must not be 
taken too seriously but properly en- 


joyed. Let her know precisely just. 


what is morally right and wrong on 
dates, and I don’t mean hand-holding. 
Girls are natural idealists and respond 
to a plea to preserve themselves clean 
and unspoiled for the husband of later 
years. Warn daughter against too easy 
familiarity and too casually giving 
signs of affection that could lead to a 
betrayal of love. She’s too young to 
know how differently boys react to af- 
fection; guide her towards seeing she 
must inspire a boy, not lead him on 
to sin. 

Maybe you can’t do all this at once. 
But it can be worked into her mind 
gradually. Girls don’t rush madly out 
to sins of impurity; all too often they’re 
tricked into what they weren’t prop- 
erly warned against. 

Appeal to the girl’s own conscience 
to obey orders from parents as God’s 
representatives; show her you regulate 
dates only to protect her fun and fu- 
ture; show her you trust her by mak- 


ing a few simple rules and leaving tha 
rest to her good judgment. In this case, 
I'd suggest these rules. 

1. Daughter must always ask for 
permission to stay out all night. Men- 
tally, mother should note such nights 
out are only with families she knows 
and trusts, whose mothers will help 
her child. 

2. Daughter must have permission 
for dates and tell the general story of 
what goes on where. Permission can 
be given on a general basis (every Fri- 
day night you may attend school 
games and parties); or on a date-by- 
date basis (you may go to the basket- 
ball dance next Saturday). Mother 
should know not each detail of dates 
but the general picture. Encouraged 
properly, daughter will delight in tell- 
ing her all about the fun. 

3. Make some rules about cars and 
beginning and end of the dates. Insist 
the boy call for daughter at her home, 
come in and meet the folks, bring her 
home and say good-by (not at too 
much length) at the door. Prolonged 
farewells in cars easily become danger- 
ous. Suggest double and triple dates in 
cars by way of protection. Don’t be too 
suspicious. We can’t force people to 
practice virtue; we can make it easier 
and more attractive for them. Maybe 
you judge it best to keep many of the 
dates on a group basis (I'd suggest you 
build up house parties, dances, skat- 
ing parties), for most young teen-agers 
prefer the lively fun of crowds. Group 
dates can be frequent in high school; 
solo dates should be spaced out. Too 
much too soon can breed violent infat- 
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uation. And familiarity breeds a lot 
more than contempt. Don’t be afraid 
to crack down on this silly “going 
steady” (meaning exclusively with one 
boy). It has ruined many a promising 
youngster and even many a possible 
good marriage. 
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4. Build up ideals in the girl’s mind, 
If she obeys rules because she’s con- 
vinced. they’re sensible, it’s far better 
than blind or reluctant obedience. 
Show her you trust her to obey, not 
just for you but to please God and pro- 
tect her future. 


Re 


Callin g a Million Christophers 


By VINCENT W. HARTNETT 


ARILYN, an attractive young 
miss whose cheerful smile and 
friendly helpfulness made her an in- 
valuable salesgirl, was doing well in 
the hat shop. But one day the thought 
occurred to her that what went on top 
of the head was far less important than 
what went into it. She left the hat shop 
and took a position in a book store, 
where she could recommend good 
reading matter to customers, but cau- 
tion them against harmful books. 
Then there was Joe. Released by 
Uncle Sam after a splendid war record, 
Joe was offered an enviable position in 
a famous New York banking house. 
He sought a friend’s advice. “It’s a 
great offer, Joe,” his friend told him, 
“but why not pick a career in which 
you can put to work the unusually fine 
Christian education you’ve had, and 
make your sense of values widely felt?” 


After thinking it over, Joe took a posi- 
tion in the movie industry. It paid far 
less than the banking firm had offered, 
but Joe hoped with his talent and ener- 
gy to work rapidly up to the policy- 
making level of the movie industry, 
where he would be able to do much to 
promote the filming of really worth- 
while motion pictures. 

Father James Keller of New York, 
the friend whose advice Joe sought, 
for the past eight years of his busy life 
has been making a special point of giv- 
ing people just the kind of advice he 
gave the ex-GI. “If you have a Chris- 
tian sense of values,” he tells the more 
than 100,000 Americans of all religious 
faiths to whom he writes or talks each 
year, “don’t be satisfied with just any 
job. If you possibly can, get into edu- 
cation, government, labor-manage- 
ment or some phase of writing, posi- 
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tions where your fine sense of values 
will have the widest possible influence. 
Anti-Christians and subversive ele- 
ments are infiltrating into those fields, 
working to destroy our Christian, 
American way of life. Don’t bewail 
conditions. De something positive for 
God and country. Get into positions 
of leadership yourselves.” 

This tall, dark-haired, 47-year-old 
Maryknoll priest (with Meyer Berger 
he wrote the very popular book, Men 
of Maryknoll*) some ten years ago 
began to ponder the fact that America 
needed missionary attention perhaps 
as much as far-off lands did. Out of 
America’s population of about 140 mil- 
lion, the padre painfully discovered 
only about 40 million had any working 
connection with the churches, whether 
Protestant, Catholic or Jewish. 

The spiritually neglected 100 mil- 
lion, Father Keller feared, might be 
easy prey for un-American, anti-reli- 
gious agitators. Lacking any working 
connection with the churches, unaware 
of Christian principles, they tended to 
forget that America was actually 
founded on religious concepts. They 
were losing sight of the fact that the 
Declaration of Independence bases U.S. 
political philosophy on the idea that 
each individual human being is the 
possessor of rights which come from 
God, not from the state, rights which 
the government therefore cannot take 
away from ‘him. The spiritually impov- 
erished were forgetting that religion 
both in theory and in practice is the 
surest safeguard of democracy: 

"1943. Scribner’s. NYC. $2. 


The founders and early leaders of 
America, Father Keller knew, were for 
the mest part profoundly religious 
men. Ail the early schools and colleges 
in this country were religious. Faith 
was part and parcel of our national life. 
It was out of that faith that democracy 
was born. 

But now, he saw, millions were spir- 
itually adrift. They were fast losing 
contact with the very truths and ideals 
which had made America possible. 
Many did not know that the Supreme 
Being is mentioned not once only but 
four times in our national charter, 
They did not know that the only sure 
defense against totalitarian tyrants is 
the knowledge that man possesses un- 
alienable rights and freedoms which 
are given to him by his Creator. Be- 
cause they did not know these things, 
they were not only losing their spirit- 
ual heritage, but were also in grave 
danger of being deceived by foreign, 
totalitarian propaganda. America itself 
was ‘in the balance. 

Father Keller determined to do 
something about it, and started his 
one-man campaign. He began talking 
to civic, church and school groups, to 
men, women and young people of all 
religious denominations, “While the 
good people have been taking care of 
themselves,” he told them forcefully, 
“the bad people have been taking care 
of everyone else. While the good peo- 
ple have been concerned chiefly about 
making a living and working out their 
own salvation, subversive and anti- 
Christian elements have been taking 
over more and more of the really in- 
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fluential positions, the key posts in gov- 
ernment, education and labor-manage- 
ment, and writing for newspapers, 
magazines, books, radio and the mov- 
ies.” 

Destructive persons, Father Keller 
warned his audiences, were using their 
influential positions to tear down the 
religious and political faith of Amer- 
ica. “On the other hand,” the priest 
pointed out, “most of us Christians 
have remained aloof in our own small 
worlds, leaving the running of the big 
world to those who hate Christ or do 
not know Him.” 

The remedy for this, he suggested, 
did not lie in complaining, criticizing 
or shouting from the sidelines, “Posi- 
tive, constructive action is essential,” 
he told audiences again and again. “A 
million Christophers, or Christ-bear- 
ers, by bringing Christ into every 
sphere of life, can thereby bring love 
where there is hate, light where there 
is darkness. They can help renew the 
face of the earth.” 

With this goal in his thoughts, the 
Maryknoll padre began urging one 
simple, basic formula. “Restore Chris- 
tian principles to every phase of public 
and private life,” he urged thousands 
from coast to coast. “Bring Christian 
principles and ideals to your shop, fac- 
tory, store, office or school. If necessary, 
even change your job for one in a vital 
phase of public life where your influ- 
ence for good will be widely felt. Let’s 
show at least as much enthusiasm in 
upholding Christian, American ideals 
as the wreckers show in trying to 
throw those ideals out.” 
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Almost overnight, Father Keller 
found himself the founder and director 
of a nationwide movement which was 
mushrooming in every state of the 
Union. Protestants, Jews and thou- 
sands without church affiliations, as 
well as Catholics, were so enthusiastic 
about this simple, personal way of pre- 
serving basic American religious ideals 
that they flooded his mail with requests 
for Christopher literature, kept his 
phones jingling with calls for Christo- 
pher talks throughout the country. 

And so the Christophers (from two 
words meaning “Christ-bearers” ) came 
into being. To motion-picture moguls 
like Louis B. Mayer, to screen stars like 
Gregory Peck, Bing Crosby, Bob Hope 
and Ingrid Bergman, to some 51,000 
other individuals, clubs, associations 
and schools over the U. S., Canada and 
Hawaii, Father Keller and a small 
New York staff now send, free of 
charge, the Christopher News Notes 
and other Christopher publications. 
The bi-monthly bulletin tells of out- 
standing examples of Christopherism, 
suggests possible ways of carrying out 
the Christopher program. 

More than 100,000 copies of “You 
Can Be A Christopher!,” a booklet 
which explains the movement, have 
been circulated. Probably at least five 
times that many Americans have heard 
the Christopher message through Fa- 
ther Keller’s talks over the country, 
or through printed reports of them. 
His incoming mail averages more than 
200 letters daily, from men, women 
and young people of all faiths and 
those of no faith at all. “We aim to 
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encourage, by every means in our ‘pow- 
er, people with a Christian sense of 
values,” the Christophers tell you. But 
naturally Father Keller feels a partic- 
ular responsibility to awaken Catholics 





to the dynamic contribution they can’ 


make to our nation’s welfare. 

To potential as well as actual Christ- 
ophers, Father Keller suggests a four- 
point program: “love all men, pray 
for all, go to all, bring Christian prin- 
ciples to all.” It is as simple as that. No 
elaborate paraphernalia of -organiza- 
tion, no special meetings, no dues ‘nor 
fees of any kind. Voluntary contribu- 
tions support the movement. 

“Most of us,” Father Keller explains, 
“love some of the people some of the 
time, but few of us love all of the peo- 
ple all of the time. A dangerous trend 
is developing among some ‘Christians. 
They are beginning to hate, to return 
hatred for hatred. This method has 
never yet had lasting results. Love, on 
the other hand, has made possible the 
very condition of Chrisian civilization 
that protects every person from the 
evils that follow in the wake of hatred. 
We must remember that Christ died 
for all men, even these who crucified 
Him. Upon this basic principle rests 
the whole spirit of the Christophers. 

Love for our fellow men, Father 
Keller points out, involves praying. He 
likes to mention the woman who 
spends an hour each day in New 
York’s St. Patrick’s cathedral, praying 
for the Secretary of State, that he may 
in his official duties uphold the Chris- 
tian principles on which this country 
was founded. During the Moscow 
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Conference of . Foreign Ministers; 
Christophers showered Secretary -of 
ing his courageous defense ef Christian 


principles, and promising ‘prayers for 


him. One of the greatest demonstra- 
tions of faith in recent years ocourred 
on last May 1, when in-cherches, parks, 
squares and other mecting places 
throughout the U.S. Canada and 
Hawaii more than a million people 
gathered at the end of the working 
day to pray for the people of Russia 
and Soviet-dominated countries. The 
idea had been first suggested by ‘the 
Christophers. 

Doing, not merely talking; apti- 
mism and hopefulness, rather than de- 
featism; positive, constructive leader- 
ship, rather than criticism are cardinal 
Christopher precepts. “You fhave to 
go to those who do not knew or who 
deny Christ,” Father Keller tells his 
Christophers, “They went come to 
you.” To de this, he suggests such sim- 
ple works of brotherliness as occasion- 
ally nrinmding some young couple’s 
children, so that the parents can get 
needed recreation, helping people find 
apartments or homes, telling some 
struggling young father about a better 
job which is available, and other prac- 
tical measures ef helpfulness. 

“Nen-Christians will judge Christ 
and Christianity by you who say you 
are Christians,” he warns the Christe- 


faith and be more willing to listen te 
the truths Christ came on carth to 
teach.” 
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Those truths, the Christophers _re- 
mind their associates,.are not only our 
Judaeco-Christian heritage, but even the 
very foundation stones on_ which 
America was built, The founders of 


our nation, they recall, realized that | 


democracy is more a spirit than a form 
of government. Democracy is based on 
the concept that every human being 
has a sacredness which entitles him to 
respect, that each one derives his basic 
rights and liberties from the Creator 
and not from the state, that every man 
is therefore equal to all others in basic 
rights and is entitled to certain free- 
doms which no government may law- 
fully take from him. 

“If crime is increasing alarmingly, 
if the family is in danger of disruption, 
if we are rent by industrial conflicts, 
if America itself is menaced by totali- 
tarian ideologies,” the Christophers 
warn, “it is fundamentally because we 
Americans have more and more been 
getting away from basic Christian val- 
ues and ideals.” The remedy, they 
maintain, is primarily to restore those 
Christian ideals everywhere in private 
and public life. 

It is not always easy to be a Christo- 
pher, Father Keller warns. Sometimes 
it entails real sacrifice and hardship. 
But it must be done. He likes to praise 
the Presbyterian businessman who re- 
mained on an influential policy-mak- 
ing board when anti-Christians were 
trying to take over. Having obtained 
seven of the ten board memberships, 
the subversive group hoped the re- 
maining three directors would resign 


in protest. Two did. But the Presby- 
terian refused to quit. He not only 


brought the principles of Christ into a. 


sphere where they were direly needed, 


he kept them there under fire from 


those who were trying to throw them 
out. Another businessman chose, even 


' at a smaller salary,.a position on a 


leading magazine that “breeds pagan- 
ism.” He has already helped change its 
policy a little. A Christopher housewife 
writes kindly, constructive letters of 
protest when she notices things that 
are offensive and anti-Christian. in the 
press, movies or on the radio. In keep- 
ing with Christopher positive think- 
ing, she writes letters of praise when 
she thinks praise is due. 

Father Keller speaks enthusiastically 


of Christophers like these all over 


America, in labor unions, in offices, 
Christopher novelists and _ editorial 
writers, Christopher movie producers 
and stars, Christopher teachers, gov- 
ernment officials and _social-service 
workers. “We may differ agreeably 
but firmly among ourselves on some 
matters of religious doctrine,” he says, 
“but we are united in our efforts to 
uphold the basic Christian ideals.” 

To Christophers of all faiths every- 
where, Father Keller suggests the fa- 
mous prayer of St. Francis of Assisi: 

“Lord, make me an instrument of 
your peace. Where there is hatred, let 
me sow love; where there is injury, 
pardon; where there is doubt, faith; 
where there is despair, hope; where 
there is darkness, light; and where 
there is sadness, joy.” 
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Self-propulsion 


Hosteling 


By CATHERINE CREWS 


_ ll gag 


Condensed from Catholic Youth* 


) ve be seeing more of them— 
those American Youth Hostelers, 
sun-tanned young people who've an- 
swered the call of the open road. They 
may be pedaling on bikes or hiking 
with knapsacks; they may be horse- 
back or traveling by canoe. They’re 
traveling under their own steam. 
They’ve exploded the theory that trav- 
el is expensive. They’ve learned to live 
well on $1 a day, by group buying and 
cooking; and by lodging at inexpensive 
youth hostels, they stretch vacation 
money over a lot of miles, Last sum- 
mer, some 13,500 Americans enjoyed 
travel the AYH way. 

Briefly stated, the purpose of Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels, Inc., is “to help all, 
especially young people, to a greater 
knowledge, understanding, and love 
of the world by providing for them in- 
expensive overnight accommodations 
in America and by assisting them in 
their travels both here and abroad over 
bicycle trails, foot paths, and high- 
Ways.” 

Hosteling was brought to America 


by Monroe Smith and his wife, Isabel. 
In 1933, these two young teachers and 
Scout leaders went abroad to study. In 
Germany, they met another teacher, 
Richard Schirrmann, who had started 
hostels in 1910, 

Schirrmann had then been teaching 
in an industrial center. He took some 
of his city pupils to the country on 
week-end excursions. When he saw 
their joy in simple outdoor life, he 
worked to establish inexpensive lodg- 
ing places, that such trips might be 
within reach of all. Sweden, Poland, 
Holland, France, England, and many 
other countries soon followed with 
hostels for their young people. 

The Smiths wanted young Ameri- 
cans to know the fun of wandering. 
They returned to Northfield, Mass., 
and opened the first American youth 
hostel, which is national headquarters 
today. People interested in youth lent 
a helping hand. Soon a chain of hostels 
was established throughout New Eng- 
land. College dormitories, summer 
camps, and farmhouses became over- 
night lodging places, and hostelers 
were able to bike and hike through the 
beautiful region, lodging at hostels, 
where they cooked their own food. 

During the last 12 years, American 
hostelers have logged up half a million 
overnights in America. Ten thousand 
have hosteled abroad. Hostels are now 
found in 28 states. The postwar dream 
of the Smiths is to see this plan estab- 
lished in every state. 

The AYH is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion. Its work is endorsed by educators, 
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statesmen, and civic ‘leaders. Repre- 
sentatives of more than 20 youth or- 
ganizations serve on its national board. 
It is supported through sales ‘of passes, 
equipment, trips, and contributions, 
All organizations may use the ‘hostels. 

Hosteling is far more than “inex- 
pensive overnight accommodations.” It 
is a healthful, outdoor way of living. 
It is a way of discovering the beauty of 
America and other lands through trav- 
el with time for detailed observation. 
It is cooperation, group planning, 
group living. It is exchanging ideas 
and experiences along the trail, a way 
to world friendship. 

A boy er girl receives a yearly pass 
entitling him to use all hostels by pay- 
ing a fee of $1.50 to national AYH 
headquarters. With ‘his pass, he re- 
ceives the AYH knapsack and a hand- 
book, issued quarterly, which gives lo- 
cations of hostels, details about them, 
and key maps of hostel regions. 
Through a study of the hostel regions 
in New England, the Middle Atlantic 
states, the Southeast, the Great Lakes 
area, the Midwest, the Rocky Moun- 
tain states, the Northwest, and the 
Southwest, he may plan his own trip. 

“The lighter the pack, the lighter 
the heart,” is the hosteler’s motto. He 
carries only the barest necessities, suf- 
ficient clothing, eating utensils, flash- 
light, and sleeping sack. Cooking uten- 
sils and blankets are furnished at the 
hostels. He buys and cooks his food 
singly or with his group. A hot dish, 
bread, milk, and dessert make up the 
usual evening menu. 

When he ends a day on the trail, 


July 


he presents his pass to the house par-. 
ents, a youth-loving couple found in 


_every hestel. He finds separate wash- 


rooms and bunkrooms for boys and 
girls, a common kitchen, and a recrea- 
tion room. His overnight fee as 35c, 
Smoking and drinking are forbidden. 
Lights are out by ten. Hestelers rise 
at 7, tidy up after breakfast, and set 
out. One will travel 50 or 60 miles if 
he’s biking, and evening finds him at 
another hostel. He will meet people of 
all ages, for hosteling is enjoyed by 
many adults. “Though I am not a 
youth, I’m only 73, and want an AYH 
pass,” one hosteler wrote. 

He will meet hostelers from other 
lands, high-school and college students, 
people of many occupations from all 
walks of life, hostelers traveling alone, 
most of them with their own groups. 
Others may be traveling with AYH 
leaders on sponsored trips. 

Hosteling activities are local, region- 
al, national, and international. A local 
group may pack a lunch, and bike or 
hike into the country for a swim and 
picnic. They may explore scenic and 
historic spots near home, climb moun- 
tain trails, go on fishing expeditions, 
ride ‘horseback, or enjoy an evening of 
music or folk dancing. Maybe it will 
be a work trip on which they will be 
getting a hostel ready for use, painting, 
repairing furniture, even scrubbing 
floors. 

Various hostel areas sponsor weck- 
end and vacation trips. Last year, one 
area sponsored 44 week-end and long- 
er trips, covering every month in the 


year. 
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In 1946, the AYH resumed its roll- 
ing youth hostels. One group was 
made up largely of teen-agers, Nine 
states and Canada were represented in 
the 30 members of this group, who 
made a transcontinental trip of 10,000 
miles with Northfield, Mass., as start- 
ing point. The group traveled 9,000 
miles by train and 1,000 miles by bike. 
They were sun-tanned and toughened 
by two months of outdoor life. 

The trip across Canada was made 
in a railroad car. The hostel on wheels, 
attached to an express train, was un- 
coupled at various points along the 
way while the group made side trips 
on their bikes, which were carried in 
the baggage car.. On the return trip, 
they traveled by coach during the day 
and stopped nights at hostels or slept 
under the stars. They saw the beautiful 
‘Canadian Lake country, taking side 
trips to Banff, Lake Louise, Jasper, and 
Vancouver. On the return trip, Mt. 
Rainier, Crater Lake, California, Grand 
Canyon, New Mexico, Colorado, the 
Ozarks, and the national capital were 
among the many interesting regions 
explored. 

“Once a hosteler, always one,” said 
Canadian Mike Shaw, a 17-year-old 
member of the group. He had made 
the New England “loop” on his bike 
the previous summer. “It’s friendly, 
and there’s no hurry,” he said. 

Scenery, congenial people, fun of 
group life, new muscle and weight, the 
Many chances to go in for hobbies 
along the trail, photography, sketch- 
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ing, history, and nature study—these 
were some of the joys the group had 
found. . 

“I had a wonderful summer,” ‘said 
Barbara Wilmink, coed from North- 
western university. “I’d heard of the 
rolling hostel and wanted to go. My 
parents weren’t too keen until they 
found we'd have good leaders.” 

_ Leader for the teen-agers was Dr. 
W.C. Batchelor, head of the recreation 
division of the School of Social Ad- 
ministration at the University of Ohio, 
who has been leading groups for seven 
years. His assistants were young Mer- 
ris Cornell, a former army lieutenant, 
now in air research at the university, 
and Miss Carol Kilmer, a senior at the 
same university, who had spent three 
years in government work. They are 
typical of AYH leaders, well-trained 
men and women who enjoy outdoor 
life and devote their vacations to help- 
ing young Americans discover the fun 
of hosteling. 

Hosteling trips to Europe were re- 
sumed last summer for the first time 
since the war. A hundred hostelers, 
led by Monroe Smith, national AYH 
director, went abroad to help rebuild 
European hostels damaged and neg- 
lected during the war. 

Hosteling is simple, rugged living. 
And traveling under your own steam 
is quite different from a de luxe con- 
ducted tour. But it’s a difference that 
anyone with a light pack, comfortable 
clothes, a road map, and a bit of pio- 
neer spirit will enjoy. 
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Pardon and peace 


| C senifussion : ot Cosy Jena 


By ALFRED WILSON, C.P. 
Condensed chapter ef a beok* 


ANY non-Catholics cannot see any 

necessity for confession nor what 
geod it would do God to ask a man to 
confess to his fellow man. A question 
often on their lips is, “Why confess to 
a man?” Confession, they think, slights 
the divine mercy and makes God ap- 
pear hard to satisfy and slow to forgive. 
Actually, however, confession proves 
the exact opposite. Confession is not 
necessary to appease God’s anger and 
win His pardon. An act.of perfect con- 
trition gains instantaneous pardon and 


immediate restoration to grace. The 


truly contrite receive pardon as readily 
and as quickly as.did the Good Thief. 
Confession expresses a human need, 
not a divine need, and is necessary to 
satisfy man, not t6 satisfy God. Parents 
often insist on an apology from an err- 
ing child even when they have long 
since forgiven it in their hearts. They 
insist, not for their own sake, but for 
the sake of the child whose ultimate 
good they unselfishly consider. In the 
same way, God insists on an apology 
from men, for their sake, not for His. 

The idea of many non-Catholics that 
the Saviour intends us to confess di- 
rectly to God in secret is not absurd, 
but it overlooks too much. After all, 
the Apostles in the upper room on the 
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first Easter Sunday could have con- 
fessed (and presumably did confess) 
to God their miserable cowardice and 
infidelity. But they were glad of the re- 
assurance of pardon from the lips of 
Christ. 

Those who have tried confession to 
God in secret admit that it is like “talk- 
ing to nothing” or like “arguing with 
yourself on your knees.” It might be 
different with a saint, but saints are 
few. “Whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them.” There is re- 
assurance in hearing the words of par-. 
don from the lips of the priest, speak- 
ing in the name and with the delegated 
power of Christ. “I absolve thee from 
thy sins, in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

There is no absolute need of confes- 
sion to satisfy the justice of God. Christ 
could have left members of HisChurch 
to their own devices and the torturing 
uncertainties of direct confession to 
God, but He was too kind. He saw that 
auricular confession would be neces 
sary for conclusive proof of pardon and 
maximum relief and peace of mind, © 

Besides being indispensable medi- 
cine for the regaining of perfect spit- 
itual health, confession is also neces 
sary to intensify the realization of the 
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malice of sin. If men “got away with” 
sin too easily, they might make light 
of it. God insists on a formal, penal 
apology for serious sin to prevent any 
confusing of His mercy with uncon- 
cern. It is evident that confession to a 
fellow man can never be easy, and may 
be extremely difficult, when there is a 
shameful tale io tell. From the nature 
of the case, confession is a burden. But 
it is unthinkable that the Saviour 
would add unnecessarily to the natural 
difficulties of confession. He was indig- 
nant with the Pharisees because they 
“bound heavy. and insupportable bur- 
dens and laid them on men’s shoul- 
ders.” It. would be implicit blasphemy 
to presume that He has followed their 
vicious example. A law which is too 
severe for ordinary mortals is no law 
at all. Instead of being “an ordinance 
of reason for the common good,” 
which is the definition and purpose of 
law, an excessively severe law would 
be a stumbling block and a common 
detriment. Civil authorities set up 
courts of justice, where strict justice is 
meted out. Instead Christ set up a court 
of mercy, and its name is confession. 
The difference between the two courts 
is illustrated by a story told of Father 
Henry Day, S.J., whose father is a 
judge. One day a penitent was seen 
coming away from Father Day’s con- 
fessional, obviously very jubilant. Her 
friend noticed it and remarked on it. 
“Why shouldn’t I be?” was the de- 
tided retort. “He has given me only 
three Our Fathers and three Hail 
Marys and his father gave me three 
months,” 
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All theologians teach that no one is: 
obliged to put himself to serious incon- 
venience when he goes to confession. 
Those who act on any; other principle 
are guilty of obstinate pride in con- 
structing their own practical theology 
in opposition to the teaching of Christ. 
Many Catholics go infrequently to con- 
fession because of a false notion of its 
requirements. They imagine that. they 
must make a super effort every time, 
and naturally they cannot make such 
an effort often, because it takes too 
much out of them. Even some of those 
who go frequently to confession find 
it a strain, and are relieved when they 
have got Saturday night over. To act 
like this is to play into the hands of 
unbelievers. At the Reformation, con- 
fession was called a “butchery of con- 
sciences,” and Catholics were accused 
of leaving nothing to the mercy of 
God. 

It is surprisingly easy to fulfill the 
task set in confession, because amaz- 
ingly little is absolutely demanded. 
God’s terms are the easiest possible. Ie 
is child’s play for a sincere person to 
secure the valid reception of the sacra 
ment of Penance. 

The three indispensable acts of the 
penitent are confession, contrition 
(which includes purpose of amend- 
ment), and satisfaction. The essential 
requirements for the validity of the 
acts are amazingly light; the rigorist 
would probably say scandalously light. 

For the sake of clarity, consider the 
various kinds of confession which 
could have been imposed. 1. A general 
accusation of sin, such as, “I have 
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sinned.” This is called by the theolo- 
gians generic confession. 2. An indica- 
tion of the theological species of sin. 
“I have sinned mortally or venially.” 
3. The accusation according to number 
and kind of all sins, whether mortal 
or venial. 4. The accusation of all mor- 
tal sins according to number and kind. 

Generic confession, “I have sinned,” 
is obviously demanded from the na- 
ture of the case. Unless confession of 
some kind were prescribed, there 
would have been no point in institut- 
ing the sacrament. 

Confession of only the theological 
species of sin, “I have sinned mortally 
or venially,” would, by its vagueness, 
destroy to a great extent the efficacy of 
the sacrament. A vague confession 
would not induce adequate relief of 
mind, and would deprive the sacra- 
‘ment of much of its satisfying and 
therapeutic value. 

A law to confess all sins, mortal or 
venial, would be extremely onerous 
and worrying, and the kind Saviour 
did not impose it. 

We are obliged to confess only mor- 
tal sins. Now even a very ordinary 
Catholic would not need to look for 
mortal sin. The thought of the sin 
would have been torturing him ever 
since the time it was committed, and 
the difficulty would be to forget rather 
than to remember. As soon as he knelt 
down to prepare for confession, his sin 
would be nagging at him, and would, 
so to speak, give him a knockout blow 
between the eyes. No need to find out 
the sin; it will find him out and, like 
an unwelcome guest or a bore, will 





July 
introduce itself. A sincere person can, 


therefore, find necessary matter for. 


confession in a split second. 


When theologians say that our soit 


row must be universal, they mean that 
it must include all mortal sins, not that 


it must include all venial sins. Simi- 


larly, when they speak of the neces- 
sity of safeguarding the integrity of 
confession they mean that, in ordinary 
circumstances, we must never omit to 
confess a mortal sin. In extraordinary 
circumstances, when it is morally im- 
possible to make an integral confes- 
sion, the obligation to do so is for the 
time being suspended; because the 
Legislator does not wish even this law 
to oblige with serious inconvenience 
arising from unusual and accidental 
circumstances. Applications of this law 
are rare and best left to the confessor. 

The obligation of confession has 
been made as easy and worry-proof as 
is consistent with the purpose of the 
sacrament. The same is true of the sec- 
ond act of the penitent, contrition. 

Contrition is sorrow for sin because 
of offending God’s infinite goodness. 
Attrition is sorrow for sin for some less 
noble and more selfish supernatural 
motive, for example, for having lost 
heaven and deserved hell. 

In the sacrament of Penance attri- 
tion is enough to obtain the pardon of 
the most heinous sins. The implica- 
tions of this doctrine are a startling 
manifestation of divine mercy, merit- 
ing prolonged, grateful meditation. 
The teaching means that of those who 
take the trouble to go to confession, 
God is willing to forgive the sins, even 
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mertal sins, just because they have 
turned to Him with a feeble incipient 
love, even when. largely selfish and 
occasioned principally by a prudent 
regard for the security of their owm 
skins. Even though they. are still much 
mere concerned about themselves. than 
Him, He forgives them because they 
are back once more om the road that 
leads to Him. Only God would forgive 
on such terms. One wonders how He 
can, how such easy forgiveness is con- 
sistent with His dignity. Who said that 
nothing is left to the mercy of God? 

Outside the sacrament of Penance 
attrition is not enough to restore the 
mortal sinner to grace; inside the sacra- 
ment it is enough, and this is a very 
powerful reason for confessing to a 
man if that man happens to be a priest. 
Forgiveness is very much more certain 
in the sacrament of Penance than it 
could possibly be elsewhere; in fact, 
when the requirements are satisfied, 
forgiveness is morally certain. Penance 
may be called the sacrament of easy 
forgiveness. 

Another startling aspect of the suffi- 
ciency of attrition is that all that is 
absolutely required for the validity of 
the sacrament is attrition for mortal 
sins. 

If there is no sorrow for venial sins, 
the sacrament is not invalidated pro- 
vided there is attrition for mortal sins, 
even past and confessed mortal sins. 
Needless to say, such imperfect disposi- 
tions diminish the grace received from 
the sacrament, but they do not nullify 
it. Mere: humans could never be so 
Merciful. The implications and signifi- 
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cance of this ready forgiveness. should: 
inspire the most absolute confidence 
in: the divine mercy. 

With: regard to. satisfaction, the es- 
sential requirements of the sacrament 
are that at the time the penance is 
given, there is willingness: to accept it. 
Ifthe penitent changed his mind:after- 
wards and refused to say the penance, 
he would, needless to say, commit a 
sin; but even then the sacrament would 
not be undone. If the penance was a 
grave one imposed for mortal sin, re- 
fusal to perform it weuld. constitute a 
new mortal sin. If the pemance was a 
light one, refusal to perform it would 
amount to a venial sin. 

If deliberate refusal to say a pen- 
ance does not invalidate the sacrament, 
it is perfectly clear that indeliberate 
omission of the penance through for- 
getfulness does not invalidate it. If the 
omission is due to.a bad memory, there 
is no sin at all; but only a regrettable 
loss of grace and sacramental satisfac- 
tion. 

Christ has obviously done His best 
to make confession as fear-proof as pos- 
sible. It is possible to commit a good 
many venial sins in the actual act of 
confession and yet not nullify the sac- 
rament. Our Lord demands the very 
minimum. It is not for a moment sug- 
gested that one should be content with 
the minimum; all the same, it is a 
great advantage to know the mini- 
mum requirements of confession. 

Why is confession so easy? “Because 
by His bruises we are healed. The 
chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him. The Lord laid on Him the in- 
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iquity of us all.” The blows that were 


aimed at sinners fell on His bruised 
and battered Body. That is why: peni-+. 


tents get off so lightly. “He took the 


handwriting that was against: us and: 


nailed it to the cross in His own Body.” 
He made the supreme sacrifice and 
perfect satisfaction for all the sins of 
all the world. 


July’ 

Moreover, in His agony in the gar- 
den; He made a perfect confession and. 
a perfect act of perfect contrition for 
all the sins of the world: His confession . 
was absolutely accurate; His: contri-’ 
tion, His-sadness, was of infinite inten- 
sity. The penitent’s task is to supple- 
ment His perfect confession and per 


| fect contrition as oe he can. 
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Path to sanctity 


Politics in Austria 


By ROSEMARY HUGHES 
Condensed from Blackfriars* 


ustRiA was physically incapaci- 
tated by collapse and dismem- 
berment of the old Austrian em- 

pire in 1918. What is less widely recog- 
nized is the spiritual starvation from 
which Austrians, especially in the 
towns and intellectual centers, had 
been suffering for years beforehand. In 
normal times Austrians are notoriously 
easygoing, and for generations before 
1914 God had sent the Church in Aus- 
tria no leaders of prophetic caliber, 
Religion was, for most persons, a pleas- 
ant, umexacting pursuit, honorably 
linked with culture and with the 
crowning achievements of music and 
Baroque architecture, and so much a 
part of the age-long, unbroken tradi- 


tion of Austrian life that it was taken 
for granted. There was no need to dis-, 
cuss or analyze it, any more than to, 
discuss or analyze the normal func- 
tions of life, breathing, eating, sleep- 
ing. A happy, healthy state, save in 
one vital respect: the element of chal- 
lenge was lacking, the perpetual re- 
discovery of the urgency of the Gospel 
of Christ. Life made no demands on 
the capacity of the young for gener- 
osity and heroism, and in men’s lives. 
there was a vacant place, a “house 
swept and garnished,” 

This was the situation when the end 
of the lst World War brought about 
the collapse of the old Austrian empire: 
and the. advent of a republic facing 
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the task of ruling a small, poor, eco- 
nomically unbalanced country. In the 
subsequent Socialist. victories and 
achievements, and in the opposing 
struggle of the Catholic parties repre- 
sented by Dollfuss and Schuschnigg, 
one fact emerged all too clearly: that 
the Catholic Church in Austria was 
still untouched with the prophetic and 
apostolic spirit. Its response to political 
attack was political defense, not spir- 
itual attack; it retired within itself, and 
the phrase, die katholische Ghetto, 
current at the time, summed up its 
purely isolationist, defensive attitude. 

The real secret of the nazi landslide 
in Austria in the early stages was that 
haziism, with its challenging demands 
and its appeal to heroism, filled a spir- 
itual vacuum. Christ Himself foretold 
that the false christs should do signs 
and wonders “insomuch as to deceive 
(if possible) even the elect.” And the 
Austrians of 1938 were, save for a few 
rare individuals, not “the elect,” but 
ordinary Catholics, suffering from an 
inner malnutrition as incapacitating to 
the spirit as physical malnutrition is 
to the body. I have seen the case his- 
tories of young, ardent nazis, collected 
in an endeavor to reach some solution 
to the question, “How was the nazi 
victory possible in Austria?” By far 
the greater number were of good intel- 
ligence and high ideals and either 
professing members of the Catholic 
Church (or in a few cases, of the Luth- 
tran church) or in active revolt against 
the religion of their upbringing. The 
investigator draws from his case book 
the terrible conclusion that naziism 





filled the void in men’s hearts which, 
the Catholic Church in Austria had 
failed to fill. 

The present outward situation is not 
encouraging. Owing to the ideological 
and religious character of political life, 
it is still regarded by most persons as 
impossible for a good Catholic to be- 
long to the Social-Democratic party. 
Many Catholics, eager to fulfill their 
responsibilities as citizens, dislike the 
Social-Democratic party and yet equal- 
ly dislike the Austrian People’s party 
(the Catholic right-wing party) be- 
cause they feel that it lacks vigor and 
a real policy and that it has become a 
negative party, the refuge of those who 
merely oppose communism. They are 
astonished and deeply interested to 
hear that there are Catholic members 
of both the conservative and labor 
parties in other countries. 

It is too early to prophesy what line 
Austria’s return to health will take. 
But as her sickness is radical, so also 
must be her cure; and no cure can be 
radical which does not take place in 
the hearts and in the souls of indi- 
vidual citizens. Here, precisely, there 
are hopeful signs. It is not merely that 
churches are well attended, that it is 
almost impossible to find a seat at Sun- 
day Masses from 7 o'clock onwards, 
or even at a series of Advent sermons. 
Nor is it even that parish life, and the 
active training of the laity for partici- 
pation in all aspects of it, received a 
quickening impulse from the repres- 
sion and prohibition of other Church 
activities under the Anschluss. Far 
more significant is the number of 
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former nazis whe have become Cath- 
olics once more, some even before the 
outbreak of war, rapidly disillusioned 
by the practical sight of National So- 
cialism at work, others, under the pres- 
sure of the horrors of front-line service. 
Such re-conversions were net only dan- 
gerous at the time, and many were 
brave enough te make them.-extremely 
public, but are new quite unprofitable, 
Under present laws “former nazis” are 
forbidden to teach, practice medicine, 
or hold a variety of responsible posts, 
and the fact that the individual con- 
cerned ceased to be a nazi in 1939 or 
1942 is not regarded. Thus many con- 
verts, most of them intellectuals or 
professionally trained, are cking eut a 
miserable living (often with families 
to support) by dding unskilled work 
and giving private tuition, and it is 
- most moving to find such men accept- 
ing their present helplessness, hard- 
ships and humiliations in a spirit of 
penance. 

Another encouraging sign is the 
vigorous endeavor ef intellectual and 
professional Catholics toe relate their 
religion to their work in the world and 
to deepen their spiritual life. To attend 
a discussion group in the bare and un- 
heated clubroom of the Vienna Cath- 
olic Students union, and then to join 
the students at their weekly Mass in 
the tiny, ancient Ruprechtskirche, is 
to realize that here is a group of young 
persons bent on making Christianity, 
in its most complete and uncomprom- 
ising form, a reality for their studies 
and for their lives, In other groups the 
stresses are differently placed, but 
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sufferings of her children. 





the same honesty, self-criticism and 
strength of purpose are there. 

For the majority of Austrians, hew- 
ever, dife is mot concerned with major 
issues, but with a constant, grinding 
struggtc fer the most ordinary ‘neces- 
sities. Rations are inadequate, housing 
and fucl shortages (mow aggravated 
by Allied requisitioning) are grave; 
clothing, medicines, furniture, mend- 
ing materials, soap, household utensils, 


are almest nonexistent. So inseparable 


is this struggle now from normal life 
that the outside observer only gradu- 
ally realizes that its clements are noth- 
ing more nor less than the classical 
mortifications of Christian asceticism, 
fasting, insufficient and uncomfortable 
sleep, peverty, cold. Thousands of or- 
dinary families in Vienna are suffering 
no less frem the cold than St. Thérése 
of Lisieux did. Can those people ‘not 
only endure ceurageously (and many 
do) but also grasp their great involun- 
tary mortifications and, by a conscious, 
thankful and voluntary acceptance of 
them, turn them into the spiritual and 
redemptive force which they potential- 
ly are? It is beyond doubt that.among 
intellectuals, among the teachers and 
doctors and social workers, among the 
hard-pressed mothers of families, and 
among the patient eld women who 
come to daily Mass in threadbare coats 
and leaking shoes, there are many whe 
do precisely that. And the greatest cen- 
tribution that Austria’s friends abroad 
can make to her regeneration is 10 
unite their to the prayers and 
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Lover in a big little way 


Ss t. Therese of Lisieux 


By C. J. EUSTACE 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


N THE life of Thérése Francoise 

Martin, now known all over the 
world as St. Thérése of Lisieux, all the 
qualities of true personality poured 
themselves out in a life, brief but won- 
derful, dedicated to love. So much can 
be said of her that it is doubtful if time 
itself will exhaust the influence she will 
lave upon earth. For my own part, I 
must confess that I was prejudiced by 
the foolish. things I had heard ‘about 
her, of her childishness conceived in 
entirely the wrong sense, of her naiveté 
and sentimentalism. 

But her “little way” hides the sterner 
face of her realism, of that realism that 
is essentially Christian, the childish- 
ness that is engendered by an intelli- 
gence that lays bare all things in a 
glance. 

One of China’s most brilliant legal 
minds, Dr. John Wu, who was con- 
verted to Catholicism through her in- 
fluence, in his small book on St. Thé- 
mse compares the most profound 
philosophies of China, those of Lao 
Tse and Confucius, with her sayings, 
anid finds in her doctrine the comple- 
tion and fulfillment of the deepest 
Oriental mysticism. 

The very extraordinary part that 
St. Thérése of Lisieux has played, is 


playing, and will play in the. destinies 
of the modern world, is among the 
mysteries of the dispensation of Provi- 
dence. She has already exercised a uni- 
versal influence, for her spiritual doc- 
trine and writings have been translated 
into Chinese, Japanese, and into the 
languages of the Orient, as well as into 
all European languages. Men and 
women of all ages, nationalities, and 
races pay homage to her at her shrines 
throughout the world. There is a devo- 
tion to her among the Orthodox Rus- 
sians. And more than this, even among 
the canonized saints of the Catholic 
Church she is unique. Her way of 
“spiritual childhood” differs radically 
from the grand tradition of sanctity 
which inspired and produced the can- 
onized saints of the medieval world, 
and yet in ess¢ence—as must be the case 
in all that is progressive, in the true 
sense of this much abused word—is 
nevertheless the same. Even the cir- 
cumstances of her family life, and cer- 
tain negative aspects of her sanctity, 
make her preeminentlya modern saint, 
suited to the mentality and psychology 
of our own times. 

Her father was a successful jeweler, 
her mother a lacemaker. Her father, 
Louis Joseph Stanislaus Martin, was 
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born in 1823, at Bordeaux. Her moth- 
er, Zélie Guérin, wanted to enter the 
Convent of the Sisters of Charity, but 
since the superiors of the convent did 
not think she was destined for a Reli- 
gious vocation, the young girl married 
Louis Martin, in the Church of Notre 
Dame, Alencon, on July 12, 1858. Of 
this marriage nine childven were born, 
of whom Marie Frangoise Thérése was 
the last. Thérése was a gifted child, 
precocious in intelligence, physically 
beautiful above the average, ‘highly in- 
tuitive and sensitive. 

The Martins went to Mass every 
morning, and observed strictly the 
fasts and abstinences of the Church. 

It was during a serious illness that 
there occurred one of the very few ex- 
traordinary graces that were vouch- 
safed to St. Thérése during ther life- 
time. ‘Her life differs radically, in this 
respect, from that of the great «mystics 
such as St. Teresa of Avila, St. John 
of the Cross, and St. Catherine of 
Siena. The extraordinary incident, re- 
counted for us in the Autobiography, 
was a miraculous cure of her illness by 
the’blessed Virgin. 

St. Thérése was only ten years of age 
when ‘this cure took place. Five ‘years 
later she was able to-enter the convent 
at Carmel, and to undertake ‘the ‘rigor- 
ous life of a Carmelite nun. She was 
professed Sept. 8, 1890, receiving the 
veil on the 24th. Thus ended her brief 
career, in'so far as the world was -con- 
cerned. ‘But the miracle of ther interior 
life, and of the growth of her super- 
natural love, continued unabated until 
the end. 
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She painted several pictures in the 
convent, showing phenomenal talent 
for one who had had no formal tech- 
nical training of any‘kind. Her marked 
intuitional gifts were shown in this 
painting as much as‘in her poetry. Her 
poems are wistful, perhaps sentiment- 
al, but surcharged throughout ‘with a 
strange longing for heaven, and laden 
with an aroma of sublime love, which 
baffles human description, There is 
something indescribably lovely about 
some of them, although from the liter- 
ary point of view ‘they are, perhaps, 
negligible and banal. But the thoughts 
that inspire them are.crystal clear, and 
the poetry itself :takes:on something of 
the strange otherworldly ‘fire that en- 
kindled the heart of the young girl 
who wrote them. 

The most phenomenal feat of all 
was the writing of the Autobiography. 
Her intelligence was:much keener than 
the average. Her powers of observa- 
tion, and the .deep and calm way in 
which she memorized and saw things, 
were to stand her in good stead when 
she came to write down the story of 
her life. 

‘One evening, in ‘the winter of 1894, 
she was sitting, during the daily recrea- 
tion period at the ‘Carmel, with an 
aged nun, Sister Mary of the Sacred 
Heart, and with Mother Agnes of 
Jesus, telling them of ‘her childhood 
experiences. She related them with 
such charm that the old nun said to 
‘Mother Agnes of Jesus afterwards, 
“You ought, reverend Mother, to.com- 
mand her to write down these memo- 
ries of her childhood.” 
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St. Thérése herself showed some 
repugnance at the suggestion. She 
thought that writing would disturb 
her spirit of recellection, an opinion 
which Mother Agnes shared. How- 
ever, at the repeated requests of the 
aged nun, Mother Agnes ordered St. 
Thésese to write down her memoirs, 
aad to bring her the result of her work 
en Jan. 20, 1896, her feast day. 

Neither the two nuns, nor St. Thé- 
rese herself, ever thought that these 
memoirs would be published. With- 
out the least fuss or delay, St. Thérése 
put the work im hand. She used an 
ordinary school workbook, and. in her 
tound, schoolgirlish handwriting she 
commenced to write what is now one 
of the world’s spiritual masterpieces, 

She was able to write only during 
spare time, and the rule of the Carmel 
did not allow her very much of this. 
She drew up no plans, she made no 
outlines. 

Only the first eight chapters of 
the finished book,, as it now exists, 
were completed by the feast day 
named, Jan. 20, 1896, The little saint 
brought the completed book to. Mother 
Agnes of Jesus, who was, about that 
time, completing her term. as. prioress, 
and who was busy with many things. 
She put the workbook away in her 
toom, where it was forgotten tempo- 
tarily. 

Some days later, Mother Mary of 
Gonzaga was elected prioress, and 
Mother Agnes of Jesus, having become 
again a simple Religious, in clearing 
out her former cell, found the manu- 
script, read it, and was both edified 
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and chanmed by its complete sincerity., 

In the meanwhile, St. Thérése her- 
self had neither referred to the manu- 
script nor given a thought to it. Her 
task, imposed, on her by her superior, 
was finished. Some weeks later, on 
April 3, 1896, Holy Thursday, the tu- 
berculosis. which was soon te claim her 
as its victim. showed itself for the first 
The bearing that the development 
of tuberculosis had upon the comple- 
tion of the manuscript of the Autobi- 
ography should be made clear. St. Thé- 
rése coughed up blood for the first time 
on Holy Thursday, 1896, and by the 
early weeks of 1897 it was obvious to 
those who knew her, and who. were 
watching her, that her days were num- 
bered. Mother Agnes of Jesus remem- 
bered that the manuscript was not 
completed, Sister Thérése had. written 
nothing of her Religious life. Since 
Mother Agnes was no longer superior, 
she had no authority to order the little 
nua to complete her memoirs, and the 
new. Mother Superior, Mother Mary 
of Gonzaga, was very strict in adher- 
ing to the Carmelite tradition. 

By this time St. Thérése was very 
much wasted by fever and consump- 
tion, and Mother Agnes decided to tell 
the new superior how she had per- 
suaded Sister Thérése to write down 
the story of her childhood experiences, 
Mother Mary of Gonzaga, after hear- 
ing the story of the writing of the 
manuscript, ordered St. Thérése to 
complete. her memoirs, and to write on 
her Religious life. 

By July, 1897, she had completed 
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chapters nine and ten of the Autobiog- 
raphy, but by this time she was so 
weak that she could scarcely hold the 
pen in her hand. These chapters con- 
stitute the sublime account of her pas- 
sage through the dark night of the 
soul, St. John of the Cross’s “Dark 
Night of the Spirit,” the terrible pas- 
sive purgations of faith, hope, and love 
which are initiated by God alone, and 
through which only a few rare souls 
pass. 

After completion of these chapters, 
and despite her exhaustion, she de- 
manded of Mother Agnes of Jesus, 
“On what subject do you wish me to 
write? On charity? On novices?” 

She writes of the Holy Thursday, 
the day on which she discovered that 
she had consumption. 

“Not having obtained permission to 
watch at the Aitar of Repose through- 
out Thursday night, I returned to our 
cell at midnight. Scarcely had I laid 
my head on the pillow when I felt a 
hot stream rise to my lips, and think- 
ing I was going to die, my heart almost 
broke with joy. I had already put out 
our lamp, so I mortified my curiosity 
till morning, and went peacefully to 
sleep. 

“At five o’clock, the time for rising, 
I remembered immediately that I had 
some good news to learn, and going 
to the window I found, as I had ex- 
pected, that my handkerchief was satu- 
rated with blood. What hope filled my 
heart. I was firmly convinced that on 
the anniversary of His death my Be- 
loved had allowed me to hear His first 
call, like a sweet distant murmur, her- 
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alding for me His joyful approach.” 

Now what the secret of her sublime 
love for Jesus Christ? The answer is 
simple, as all truly profound and great 
things are simple. It was that she had 
abandoned herself utterly to her di- 
vine Lover. As she became more at- 
tached to Him, so she became more 
detached from everything else. From 
her early childhood, she had had a 
deep insight into the hollowness of 
things that pass away. 

It was during one occasion, when 
she was being treated by the Sisters for 
the pain in her side, that she overheard 
a Sister in the kitchen say, “Sister Thé- 
rése will not live long, and really I 
wonder sometimes what our Mother 
Prioress will find to say about her 
when she dies.” (This was a reference 
to the obituary notices that are some- 
times sent to the French Carmels when 
a Carmelite nun dies.) “She will be 
greatly puzzled, for though the little 
Sister is very good she has certainly 
never done anything worth speaking 
about.” 

The infirmarian, who was with her 
at the time, and overheard the remark, 
too, turned to Thérése and observed, 
“If you relied on the opinion of crea- 
tures you would certainly be disillu- 
sioned today.” “Happily God has given 
me the grace to be absolutely indiffer- 
ent to it,” St. Thérése replied. 

The point of the incident, however, 
is the obvious implication that St. Thé- 
rése was so humble that not even those 
who were closest to her realized her 
sanctity. Hers was truly the hidden 
way, the little way of spiritual child- 
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hood, a secret path to sainthead. 

The winters were very celd, and St. 
Thérése occupied a cell some distance 
from those of the majority of the Sis- 
ters. Her malady made her extremely 
snsitive to cold, from which she suf- 
fered terribly. When we add to this 
the extremely rigorous exercises which 
the Carmelites undertook, the assist- 
ace at Divine Office, especially Mat- 
ins, which was said during the early 
hours of the new day after midnight, 
the long periods of kneeling and re- 
cambency, during which St. Thérése 
would suffer from cramp, we can gain 
sme idea of the silent and heroic mar- 
twdom which the little saint under- 
went, for which—we must remember 
—the asked, and which she suffered 
gladly. 

Added to this martyrdom of the 
bedy were her sufferings that came as 
aresult of her naturally warm and 
snsitive disposition. We must remem- 
ber that the presence of four sisters 
inone Carmel, in which there were 
only 23 Religious in. all, excited in 
many of the other nuns the natural 
pejudices and petty jealousies to 
which all human nature is heir. The 
life of a Religious community is not 
ciactly the same as family life. The 
affection which members of the com- 
munity have for each other is a super- 
tatural affection; often the temptations 
that come from too close a familiarity 
with people for whom one has a warm 
Matural affection, constitute the bitter- 
tt trials of those in the Religious life. 
Itwas im this sense that the Mother 
Prioress, Mother Mary of Gonzaga, 
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observed: on one occasion, “Sister Thé- 
rése of the Child Jesus is perfect; she 
has only one fault, and: that is having 
three sisters in the convent.” 

But St. Thérése herself scrupulously 
observed what must have been, for her, 
one of her severest sacrifices, the sharp 
distinction she made between family 
affection and religious affection. Dur- 
ing the early days of her coming into 
the Carmel, she had been appointed 
to help her sister Pauline in the refec- 
tory. There must have been many oc- 


-casions when she wanted to say an 


affectionate word to her. But they ai- 
ways addressed each other formally, 
keeping strictly that delicate relation 
which exists between one Religious 
and another. 

The third type of suffering which 
St. Thérése endured with charming 
simplicity, yet with heroic courage, 
was the martyrdom of soul. The soul 
in search of perfection is not seeking 
for mere moral perfection, that is, self- 
improvement, but for a more intimate 
union of the soul with the all-powerful 
and all-beneficent God, the Creator 
and Redeemer of all men. In order to 
achieve this union, two stages of prepa- 
ration are necessary for the soul. The 
first, roughly, is the preparation that 
the soul undertakes by its own efforts, 
to rid itself of its faults, to acquire 
virtue, regular habits of prayer, the 
fulfillment of its duties in life. This 
period is an active period of purgation, 
during which the soul is purified from 
its gresser and more obvious imper- 
fections. 

The second stage of preparation, 
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which usually does not occur until the 
soul has seriously undertaken the first, 
is known as the passive purgation of 
the soul, which is undertaken, not by 
the natural efforts of the soul, but by 
God Himself. These passive purga- 
tions fall roughly into two categories, 
purifications of the sensual or sensible 
part of the soul, and of its faculties, 
and purifications of the spirit, the fa- 
mous “Dark Night of the Senses,” and 
“Dark Night of the Spirit” of St. John 
of the Cross. St. Thérése successively 
passed through both the active and 
passive purgations. 

In this little saint we have personi- 
fied the spiritual way outlined by Jesus 
Christ Himself, when He said to His 
disciples, “Amen, I say to you, un- 
less you be converted, and become as 
little children, you shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” Spiritual 
childhood means complete abandon- 
ment to God, which is a result of com- 
plete trust in Him. This spiritual path 
knows nothing of self-pride, or of the 
thought of being able to attain by 
purely natural means a supernatural 
end. . 

This is the new way, which in real- 
ity is the very old way, of attaining 
that Wisdom which is above all earth- 
ly acquisitions, for which Solomon 
asked. It is a verification again of the 
words of Christ, that He would reveal 
His doctrine, not to the wise and pru- 
dent, but to little ones. 

St. Thérése combined, in her small 
person, both the art and the science of 
love. For this reason she was both a 
great poet and a great artist, as Christ 


Himself was a great Artist and a great 
Poet, and as the Incarnation is the 
perfect work of art. 

She died on September 20, 1897. 
At half-past two in the morning, she 
raised herself in bed, which she had 
been unable to do for weeks, and ex- 
claimed, “Mother, the chalice is full 
to overflowing. I could never have be- 
lieved it possible to suffer'so intensely. 
I can explain it only by my great long- 
ing to save souls. My God, whatsoever 
Thou wilt, but have pity on me. Sweet 
Virgin Mary, come to my aid.” 

A little later on, she added, “All that 
I have written of my thirst for suffer- 
ing is really love. I have no regret for 
having surrendered myself to Love.” 

At half-past four the community 
gathered around her, since there. were 
signs that the death agony was ap- 
proaching. She thanked them with the 
“sweetest smile,” and clasped the cruci- 
fix in her failing hands. It was a few 
minutes after seven, however, before 
she gave signs that the end was really 
coming. At this time she turned to the 
prioress, and asked, “Mother, is not 
this the agony? Am I not going to 
die?” 

“Yes, my child, it is the agony, but 
it may. be that Jesus wills it should be 
prolonged for some hours.” 

“Very well, then . . . very well... 
be it so. Ah, I do not wish to suffer 
less.” Looking at the crucifix, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh .. . I love Him . . . My 
God ...1I... love... Thee.” 

These were her last words. She died 
at 15 minutes past seven. She was 24 
years of age. 
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